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ing issues of the magazine the prize- 
winning essays will be published. 
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dollar ($1.00) we made in connection 
with our essay contest for those in- 
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These essays, coming from young 
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and our world rests, regard the prob- 
lems and the possible solution of the 
problems that face them. 


Apart from the great interest of the 
prize-winning essay, regular reading of 
New World Review will provide you 
with invaluable information on interna- 
tional affairs in the crucial months 


ahead. 
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ITH THE TRAGIC breakup 
of the Summit conference oc- 
curring as we go to press, we cannot 
here give a full account of the three 
day happenings in Paris _ that 
brought this result. What we have 
done, for the benefit of our readers, 
was to keep a chronological record 
of the events that preceded them, 
from the press, official statements and 
documents, beginning with the first 
revelation of the U.S. spy plane over 
the USSR which caused the final 
breakup in Paris. 
These facts—and more fully than 
we can give them—merit the most 
careful study by all Americans. 


gain assessing the reasons for Premier 


Khrushchev’s refusal to negotiate in 
Paris, we must fully understand the 
events that pushed him into this po- 
sition. We must face up with abso- 
lute clarity to the responsibility of 
our own government in bringing 
this situation about, because only 
this knowledge, and new pressures 
on the part of people against U.S. 
militaristic attitudes that led to the 
debacle, can arm us with the weap- 
ons to continue the struggle for 
peace on a higher and far wider level 
than before. If there had been sufh- 
P cient mass pressure from the Amer- 
ican people in advance, all this 
might never have happened. 

When Mr. Khrushchev arrived in 
Paris, the official position of the 
United States was still complete 
justification of its violation of Soviet 


4_lrontiers and sovereignty by military 


espionage planes and of their con- 





The Spy 


and the Summit 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Plane 


tinuance. This was confirmed in a 
TV interview by Vice President 
Nixon as late as Sunday evening, 
May 15, a few hours before the con- 
ference was to open. The situation 
was further worsened when Secretary 
of Defense Gates, in Paris as one of 
the President’s advisers, ordered a 
worldwide alert of U.S. combat 
forces, an action considered one of 
the preliminaries to actual war, to 
coincide with the opening of the 
Summit meeting. 

In his opening statement on May 
16, Premier Khrushchev said the 
Soviet Government could not take 
part in negotiations under the threat 
of continued violation of its borders. 
He said that he would be ready to 
participate in the conference— 


. If the United States Government 
were to declare that in the future the 
United States will not violate the State 
borders of the USSR with its aircraft, 
that it deplores its provocative actions 
taken in the past and will punish those 
directly guilty for those actions. 


He also suggested that the visit of 
the President to the Soviet Union be 
postponed until such time as condi- 
tions for the visit were better, since 
the Soviet people could not welcome 
him with proper cordiality at the 
present time. 

President Eisenhower declared in 
his speech that the “ultimatum” of 
Premier Khrushchev on conditions 
for participating in the conference, 
would never be acceptable to the 
United States. He did declare, 
however that “In point of fact, these 
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flights were suspended after the re- 
cent incident, and will not be re- 
sumed.” 

This statement could hardly be 
taken as a firm guarantee, since the 
President declared that the suspen- 
sion of the flights referred only to 
his own tenure of office. This 
amounted to a declaration that the 
United States might resume a pol- 
icy infringing Soviet sovereignty and 
international law under a new Ad- 
ministration. Nor did the President 
express any regret over the inci- 
dent. Premier Khrushchev pointed 
out later that he had thought the 
United States might apologize since 
it had apologized to Cuba when an 
intruding American plane had been 
shot down there recently. 

It is reasonable to assume that if 
President Eisenhower had been wil- 
ling to go at least halfway toward 
meeting Premier Khrushchev‘s con- 
ditions, the latter might have been 
willing to go on with the conference, 

Premier Khrushchev, in fact, dem- 
onstrated his willingness for further 
discussion of the matter when he was 
invited to meet with the three West- 
ern Ministers the next day. He said 
he would meet them for the pur- 
pose of “further clarification” of the 
positions of both sides, but not for 
an official Summit meeting. 

President Eisenhower, however, 
insisted that if Mr. Khrushchev 
agreed to attend, this would meun 
that the Soviet Premier had aban- 
doned his conditions. 

This action, on top of the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to meet Khrushchev’s 
main conditions, ended the possibil- 
ity of holding the conference. Pre- 
mier Khrushchev proposed that con- 
ditions for one might be more pro- 
pitious in six or eight months— 


after the U.S. national elections. . 


One of the most illuminating 
commentaries on Mr. Khrushchev’s 
position was made by Republican 
commentator Walter Lippmann on 
May 17, as the conference tottered 
on the brink of failure. He pointed 
out that Mr. Khrushchev, after the 
capture of the plane, had opened 
the door to the President for a 
diplomatic exit from his quandary. 
Mr. Lippmann continued: 


Undoubtedly Mr. K. knew that Mr. 
Eisenhower must have authorized the 
general plan of the flights but he pre- 
ferred to let the President say, what in 
fact was a sorry kind of truth, that he did 
not authorize this particular flight. The 
diplomatic answer would have been to say 
nothing at the time or at the most to 
promise an adequate investigation of the 
whole affair. Instead, Mr. Eisenhower 
replied that he was responsible, that such 
flights were necessary, and then he let 
the world think, even if he did not say 


so in exact words that the flights would" 


continue. This locked the door which 
Mr. Khrushchev had opened. It trans- 
formed the embarrassment of being 
caught in a spying operation into a direct 
challenge to the sovereignty of the So- 
viet Union. 

This avowal, this refusal to use the 
convention of diplomacy, was a fatal mis- 
take. For it made it impossible for Mr. 
Khrushchev to bypass the affair. Had he 
done that, he would have been in a posi- 
tion of acknowledging to the world, to 
the Soviet people. to his critics within the 
Soviet Union, and to his Communist al- 
lies, that he had surrendered to the 
United States the right to violate Soviet 
territory. No statesman can live in any 
country after making such an admission. 
(Italics added.) 


For our understanding of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s position we must also 
geo back even before the flight, to 
the hardened cold war attitudes 
expressed by State Department and 


Government spokesmen before they 


conference, which indicated an un- 
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- willingness for any real negotiations 


on Germany and Berlin or the vital 
disarmament issue. 

The door has been left open for 
a later conference. The processes of 
negotiation can continue at Geneva 
and on many levels. The fight for 
peace is still to be won, and we be- 
lieve that those who must be in its 
first line are the American people. 


Khrushchev Speech to Supreme 
Soviet 


May 5. The first part of Premier 
Khrushchev’s report to the Supreme 
Soviet outlined the new program 
for abolishing taxes for the working 
people, increasing their income, re- 
ducing hours of work, expanding 
consumers’ goods production, and 
improving living standards gener- 
ally. 

Turning to a review of foreign 
affairs, the Soviet Premier empha- 
sized that the basic principles of 
Soviet foreign policy are “for an en- 
during peace, for peaceful coexist- 
ence and cooperation with all states.” 
He stressed the importance of the 
Summit conference, and declared “If 
the vital problems of the day—dis- 
armament and a peaceful settlement 
with Germany, including the ques- 
tion of West Berlin—are solved, the 
problem of improving East-West re- 
lations will solve itself.” 

However, he went on, recent state- 
ments and actions in the West 
gave little ground for hope of reach- 
ing concrete solutions at the Sum- 
mit. He charged that influential 
circles in the United States, with the 
Pentagon as their bulwark, had re- 
cently stepped up efforts to continue 
the cold war and the arms race. He 
referred to recent statements by Her- 
ter, Nixon, Dillon and others who 


shape U.S. foreign policy and who 
had been advocating an inflexible 
policy with regard to Germany and 
Berlin, as an ill omen for the out- 
come of the Summit conference. 
He continued: 

Unfortunately, these speeches have 
been approved by the President of the 
United States himself. . . . Or take the 
fact that President Eisenhower an- 
nounced he would not be able to stay 
in Paris for more than seven days. ... 
I do not doubt President Eisenhower’s 
sincere desire for peace. But though the 
President is the highest authority in the 
United States, there are evidently circles 
which restrict him. 


Mr. Khrushchev indicated that if 
Mr. Nixon were instructed to carry 
on negotiations in President Eisen- 
hower’s absence there could be little 
hope of reaching any agreements, as 
he had the impression the Vice 
President was not concerned with 
ending the cold war and the arms 
race. 


Incursions of U.S. Planes 


Premier Khrushchev then made 
his sensational announcement “on 
aggressive acts directed in the last 
few weeks by the United States 
against the Soviet Union.” The first 
of these was the intrusion of a U.S. 
plane into the airspace of the USSR 
from Afghanistan on April g; the 
Soviet Government decided against 
making a protest but ordered mili- 
tary commanders to act if another 
plane intruded. The next occasion 
was the May First holiday: 


That day, early in the morning, at 
0536 hours, Moscow time, an American 
plane flew over our frontier and con- 
tinued its flight into the interior of the 
Soviet land . . . the plane was shot down. 

The question then arises: Who sent 
this aircraft across the Soviet frontier? 
Was it the man who is Commander-in- 
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Chief of the American armed forces who, 
as everyone knows, is the President? Or 
was this aggressive act carried out by 
Pentagon militarists? 


Mr. Khrushchev charged that this 
action must have been taken by ele- 
ments who wanted the Summit meet- 
ing to fail. He said that naturally 
feelings of indignation had been 
aroused among the Soviet people, 
“but we must be ruled not by our 
emotions, but by reason,” and _ it 
would be wrong to assess this in- 
cident as a precursor of war. He con- 
cluded: 


Once again, we repeat that disarma- 
ment is the 1ight way to preserve peace 
and in such conditions no country would 
be able unilaterally to arm and attack 
another. The Soviet Union once again 
calls on the Government of the United 
States to end the cold war. All states 
must act peaceably so that calm, peace 
and happiness can prevail. 


First Washington Version 


May 5. Following Premier Khru- 
shchev’s announcement, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion issued a statement which said in 
part: 


One of N.A.S.A.’s U-2 research air- 
planes, in use since 1956 in a continu- 
ing program to study gust meteorological 
conditions found at high altitudes, has 
been missing since g o'clock Sunday 
morning (local time), when its pilot re- 
ported he was having oxygen difficulties 
over the Lake Van, Turkey, area. The 
airplane had taken off from Incirlik Air 
Base, Turkey. . . . If the pilot continued 
to suffer lack of oxygen, the path of the 
airplane from the last reported posi- 
tion would be impossible to determine. 
If the airplane was on automatic pilot, 
it is likely it would have continued 
along its northeasterly course. The pilot, 
as are all pilots used on N.AS.A.’s pro- 
gram of upper-atmosphere research 
with the U-2 airplane, is a civilian em- 
ployed by the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration. . 


The statement carried descrip- Ju 


tions of the scientific instruments 
and activities of the plane. At a 
press conference, a spokesman for 
the NASA said the plane carried no 
military equipment of any kind, de- 
nied that it carried any radioactiv- 
ity detection instruments. 

This confirmed the State Depart- 
ment version. Its spokesman ad- 
mitted that the plane might have 
crossed the frontier by accident, the 
pilot having lost consciousness _be- 
cause of failure in his oxygen equip- 
ment. Denying that the plane was 
on an aggressive, provocative mis- 
sion, he insisted: ““There was no de- 
liberate attempt to violate Soviet air 
space, and there never has been.” 
The State Department asked the 
USSR for more details about its 
“unarmed, weather research plane 
piloted by a civilian.” 

In the meantime Secretary Her- 
ter’s special assistant, Charles Boh- 
len, gave reporters a background 
briefing on the official explanation, 
earnestly speculating on Khrush- 
chev’s motives. 

The New York Herald Tribune’s 
Robert J. Donovan wrote: 


Congress reacted with shock and anger 
today at Prime Minister Khrushchev’s 


announcement. . . . But at the White 
House there was icy silence. 
The paper charged Premier 


Khrushchev editorially with a “‘mut- 
derous act” and “the most inflam- 
matory speech that has come from 
the lips of a responsible head of 
any great power since World War 
II.” More sober comment came from 
James Reston of the New York 
Times, who, commenting on Sena- 
tor Mike Mansfield’s (D., Mont.) 
accusation against the Russians for 
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phe “shooting first and complaining la- 


its 


CY- Bee 





ter,” asked: 


Suppose the Soviet Union had a base 
in Mexico from which planes went aloft 
daily along the Texas border: some- 
times bombers, sometimes weather planes, 
sometimes photo reconnaissance planes. 
Suppose they strayed over the United 
States from time to time. Would Wash- 
ington “shoot first and complain later’? 


Khrushchev Supplies New Data 


May 7. In his concluding speech 
before the Supreme Soviet, Premier 
Khrushchev declared that the state- 
ments issued by Washington were 
completely untrue. The intruding 
plane, he said, had been shot down 
by a rocket at an altitude of some 
65,000 feet over Sverdlovsk, about 
1300 miles from the Afghanistan 
border. The pilot, Francis Gary 
Powers, alive and in good health, 
had been brought to Moscow along 
with the remains of his plane and 
its special instrumentation, and had 
confessed to his mission of military 
espionage. Powers said he originally 
had served as a first lieutenant in 
the U.S. Air Force, at a salary of 
$700 a month, but in 1956 had gone 
over to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, at a salary of $2,500 a 
month. Khrushchev reported that 
preliminary investigation had estab- 
lished the following: 

This was a real military reconnaissance 
aircraft fitted with various instruments 
for collecting intelligence. . . . The task 
of the plane was to cross the entire terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union from the Pa- 
mirs to the Kola Peninsula to get in- 
formation on our country’s military and 
industrial establishments by means of 
aerial photography. Besides aerial cam- 
eras the plane carried other reconnais- 
sance equipment for spotting radio net- 
works, identifying the location and fre- 
quencies of operating radio stations and 
other special radio engineering equip- 
ment. 


Mr. Khrushchev showed the dele. 
gates a number of the photos devel- 
oped from the captured films show- 
ing airfields with fighter planes and 
other installations. He also said’ 
there was a tape recording of sig- 
nals of ground radar stations. 

The Soviet Premier said the only 
true item in the U.S. statements was 
that the plane had been stationed at 
the American-Turkish air base at 
Incirlik, east of Adana, Turkey. 
Powers had testified that he was 
serving with the 10-10 unit, which 
for cover purposes is under control 
of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, but in reality 
conducts high altitude military re- 
connaissance. For this mission he 
had flown first to Pakistan. Khrush- 
chev quoted Powers: 

I was to take off from Peshawar air- 
field in Pakistan, cross the national fron- 
tier of the USSR and fly across Soviet 
territory to Norway. . During my 
flight over Soviet territory I was to 
switch on and off the equipment over 
certain points indicated on the map. 
I believe my flight over Soviet territory 
was meant for collecting information on 
Soviet guided missiles and radar sta- 
tions. 

The Soviet Premier also noted 
that the plane had violated the na- 
tional sovereignty of Afghanistan 
by flying over its territory without 
permission. He further stated: 

All the time of the flight over our 
territory the aircraft was under observa- 
tion and was brought down as soon as 
the order was received. 

The pilot, according to Khrush- 
chev, baled out by parachute instead 
of using the ejector device which 
was equipped with an _ explosive 
charge which would have blown up 
the plane, and very likely the pilot 
too. The pilot was also equipped 
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with a poisoned pin which he was 
to use if captured, but did not, be- 
cause, as Khrushchev put it, “Every- 
thing alive wants to live.” 

Other items with which Powers was 
equipped were: A noiseless pistol; 
7,500 rubles in Soviet currency; gold 
francs wrapped in cellophane; West 
German, Italian and other currency; 
two extra gold watches; seven ladies’ 
gold rings. “Why was all this neces- 
sary in the upper layers of the at- 
mosphere?” asked Khrushchev, “or 
perhaps he was to fly still higher and 
seduce the Martian ladies?”’ He con- 
tinued: 

What could be the reason for such a 
reckless step? The United States pro- 
posal on the “open sky” is well known. 
We rejected this proposal and the Ameri- 
can military then decided to “open” 
the Soviet sky by themselves. But there 
are rules of international law, there are 
national frontiers and no one has the 
right to disregard these laws and to cross 
the frontiers of other countries . 

The Soviet Premier said he still 
believed in the desire for peace and 
friendly relations evidenced by 
Americans he had talked with on his 
visit here, but that the “militarists 
from the Pentagon and the mo- 
nopolists connected with them seem 
to be unable to call a halt to their 
war effort.” He also said he was 
quite willing to believe that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower knew nothing 
about the plane incident, as had 
been indicated in Washington. But, 
he asked: 


How can men live quietly when war 
or peace—and it has to be emphasized 
once more that war in the present con- 
ditions would be the greatest calamity 
and disaster for scores of millions of 
human beings—depends on a contin- 
gency: when whether there should or 
should not be war depends on men who 
are capable of playing with fire? 


For the time being we qualify this 
aggressive act by an American plane 
which has violated our frontier as one 
aimed at nerve-racking, rekindling the 
cold war. . . . This is so far not prepa- 
rations for war, for a war of today. Yet 
this provocative and aggressive act has 
elements of preparations for the war of 
the future... . 


A few hours after Khrushchev’s 
announcement of the nature of Pow- 
ers’ mission in the USSR the White 
House announced that the United 
States was planning unilaterally to 
resume underground nuclear testing. 
(Although this matter was currently 
under discussion in Geneva, and the 
Soviet delegation had only just 
agreed to joint underground testing 
as part of the scientific program to 
determine the detectability of tests 
under 20 megatons.) 


U.S. Acknowledges Spy Flights 


May 7. Late on the same day of 
Khrushchev’s revelations, the State 
Department issued an acknowledg- 
ment that they were true, after clear- 
ance with the President, who was 
golfing at Gettysburg. The State 
Department also acknowledged pre- 
vious air espionage missions, pre- 
viously denied. The statement said: 


... As a result of the inquiry ordered 
by the President, it has been established 
that insofar as the authorities are con- 
cerned, there was no authorization for 
any such flights as described by Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Nevertheless, it appears that in en- 
deavoring to obtain information now 
concealed behind the Iron Curtain a 
flight over Soviet territory was probably 
undertaken by an unarmed civilian U-2 
plane. 

It is certainly no secret that, given 
the state of the world today, intelligence 
collection activities are practiced by all 
countries and postwar history certainly 
reveals that the Soviet Union has not 
been lagging behind in this field. The 
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is = necessity for such activities as measures 


for legitimate national defense is en- 
hanced by the excessive secrecy practiced 
by the Soviet Union in contrast to the 
free world. 

One of the things creating tension in 
the world today is apprehension over 
surprise attack with weapons of mass de- 
struction. To reduce mutual suspicion 
and to get a measure of protection 
against surprise attack, the United States 
in 1955 Offered its “open skies” proposal 
—a proposal which was rejected out of 
hand by the Soviet Union. It is in re- 
lation to the danger of surprise attack 
that planes of the type of the unarmed 
civilian U-2 aircraft have made flights 
along the frontiers of the free world for 
the past four years. 


Senator Lyndon Johnson (D., 
Tex.), Senate Democratic leader, 
called for support of the President 
in the crisis, declared that however 
far Khrushchev might push his “sa- 
ber rattling,” all Americans will act 
“to preserve their freedoms—right 


"to the limit.” Representative Ches- 


ter Bowles (D., Conn.) , said it was 
“irresponsible and reckless” for the 
United States to allow an American 
plane to fly over the Russian border 
while this country was trying to 
arrange a successful Summit con- 
ference. 

May 8. Dispatches from Wash- 
ington emphasized anger, dismay 
and confusion in the U.S. capital 
city. James Reston wrote: 

This was a sad and perplexed capital 
tonight, caught in a swirl of charges 
of clumsy administration, bad judgment 
and bad faith. It was depressed and 
humiliated by the United States’ having 
been caught spying over the Soviet Union 
and trying to cover up its activities in a 
series of misleading official announce- 
ments. (New York Times, May 9) 

In Congress there were calls for an 
investigation of CIA activities. 

In the midst of the primary cam- 
paign in West Virginia, Senator Hu- 


bert Humphrey (D., Minn.) de- 
clared that Mr. Khrushchev had us 
“on the run” in the propaganda 
battle, “because we haven’t been 
telling the truth.” On the other 
hand, Senator John F. Kennedy 
(D., Mass.) termed Premier Khrush- 
chev’s attitude “extreme, belligerent 
and menacing.” 

Robert J. Donovan, apropos of the 
Administration statement that it 
was necessary to guard against sur- 
prise attack, commented: 


No one in authority believes today 
that the Russians will attack. Indeed 
American policy is based on the contrary 
assumption. But in such a life-and- 
death matter the United States is not go- 
ing to leave any more to guesses than il 
has to. (New York Herald Tribune, 
May 9) 


(In this connection it should also 
be noted that Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates Jr. stated in a 
speech on April 26 that under our 
present and planned defense “No 
rational leader of the Soviet Union 
could make a decision to attack the 
United States.” And the official U.S. 
Army Information Digest published 
an article May 4 declaring that 
Khrushchev does not believe in sur- 
prise attack and that “Moscow does 
not appear to be undertaking the 
extremely expensive task of develop- 
ing military might capable of elimi- 
nating by first strike the ability of 
the West to retaliate.” At the same 
time, talk of preventive and preemp- 
tive war has been renewed in Penta- 
gon circles.) 

Boasting of all the successful in- 
telligence flights of U-2 planes in the 
past, New York Times military ex- 
pert Hanson Baldwin, wrote that the 
whole trouble in this case was “one 
man’s instinct for survival.” (If the 








guy had just committed suicide as he 
was supposed to do, everything would 
have been just ducky.) That the 
only trouble was we got caught, and 
an error in timing was, in fact, the 
line of a large part of the press. 
The New York Post, however, call- 
ing for a full investigation and air- 
ing of the facts, declared editorially: 


The United States has suffered another 
massive setback in the international po- 
litical war. 1t is a defeat so humiliating, 
so unnecessary and so plainly the result 
of gross negligence, confusion and in- 
ertia in high places (mingled with folly 
on lower levels) that we dare not let it 
be buried in the sacred archives of se- 
curity... . 

Almost as fantastic as the bungling 
of the plane incident was Washington’s 
timing of the announcement that the 
US. is resuming underground atomic 
blasts. 


This time, too, was chosen for the 
announcement that a Pentagon spy 
satellite is planned for the fall. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times 
story: 

It will be the initial test in a photo- 
intelligence program, Project Samos, 
whose mission this country has set forth 
with complete candor: to photograph 
every inch of Communist territory and 
thereby help close the “intelligence gap” 
that so severely handicaps the United 
States defense efforts. 

Throughout Europe, Washington 
was blamed for reckless actions be- 
fore the Summit. “Embarrassment, 
concern and dismay were common 
reactions in Western Europe... . 
The newspapers, echoing widespread 
unofficial comment, were unre- 
strained in their criticism of the 
United States” (New York Times, 
May 9g). “A chain explosion of 
worried, angry and vitriolic criticism 
blistered the air across two contin- 
ents today as America and Europe 
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debated the effects of the U.S. plane 
incident.” (New York Post, May 
9-) 

Reactions were harsh in France, 
Sweden, West Germany and other 
countries. Turkey, Norway and 
Pakistan denied acquiescence in the 
flight. 


Secretary Herter on U-2 Flight 


May 9. Secretary Herter issued a 
“clarifying” statement, charging the 
USSR with responsibility for post- 
war conflicts and with keeping the 
world in a state of apprehension 
over its intentions. He declared that 
while the Soviet leaders have “al- 
most complete access to the open so- 
cieties of the free world,” supple- 
mented by vast espionage networks, 
“they keep their own society tightly 
closed and rigorously controlled.” 
The development of modern weap- 
ons, he said, points up the danger 
of “surprise attack and aggression,” 
enhanced with the “threats of mass 
destruction frequently voiced by the 
Soviet leadership.” 

The United States, he said, had 
sought to lessen this threat through 
its “open skies” and other proposals, 
but in the absence of Soviet coopera- 
tion, would be “derelict in its duty 
not only to the American people 
but to free peoples everywhere if it 
did not . . . take such measures as 
are possible unilaterally to lessen 
and to overcome this danger of sur- 
prise attack.” Declaring the United 
States “has not and does not shirk 
this responsibility,” he continued: 

In accordance with the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, the President has put 
into effect since the beginning of his Ad- 
ministration directives to gather by every 
possible means the information required 
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International 
Women’s Assembly 


by HELEN ALFRED 


T WAS from first to last a stimu- 

lating, and at times a deeply mov- 
ing experience to attend the Inter- 
national Women’s Day Assembly at 
Copenhagen during the third week 
of April. Here, in the 2000-year old 
state of Denmark, more than goo 
handsome and_progressive-minded 
women from 72 countries gathered 
to consider the status of women 
around the world today—yesterday, 
and tomorrow—fifty years after the 
first International Women’s Day. 
They had traveled to Copenhagen 
from the four continents, and from 
the great islands and archipelagoes, 
from nations that had been inde- 


pendent states for centuries and 


from lands in which the people are 
still engaged in bitter struggles to 
free themselves from colonialism 
and suppression. Thirty lively and 
enthusiastic women, of whom twelve 
were Negro, made up the United 
States delegation. 

Included in this great gathering 
were agricultural, industrial and of- 
fice workers, doctors and nurses, 
lawyers, public administrators and 
members of national and local legis- 
lative bodies, educators, musicians, 
actresses, dancers, social workers, 
women active in labor unions and 
cooperative associations—all commit- 
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ted to work for world peace and 
their nation’s welfare. 

As they surged into the Congress 
Hall on the opening day they pre- 
sented a gay and striking scene in 
their varied and colorful costumes 
—the tall erect Africans in their 
bright cottons and high-piled or- 
gandy bandanas; the Chinese, walk- 
ing straight and with dignity in their 
long, sheath coat-dresses of fine 
printed silk; the sari-draped small 
ladies of India and Pakistan; some 
of the Scandinavians in hand-em- 
broidered native dress; the olive- 
skinned Indonesians in their bril- 
liant batiks. And all possessed of a 
spirit of camaraderie and happiness 
at being there with the more se- 
dately costumed women of the 
“Great Powers” and other western 
countries. 

The Assembly had been initiated 
and was sponsored by a special in- 
ternational committee of women 
from many States. The American 
group was very proud of the fact 
that Mrs. Cyrus S. Eaton was the 
U.S. President of the group of ten 
women from various countries who 
formed the international presidency 
of the Assembly. Unable to attend 
in person, as she had expected to, 
Mrs. Eaton sent a_ tape-recorded 
greeting to the Assembly. 

The Danish women served as ex- 
ceedingly cordial and ever good- 
humored hostesses, meeting all 
guests at airports and railway sta- 
tions, arranging for hotel accommo- 
dations, serving as guides to the vari- 
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ous delegations, and answering the 
innumerable questions put to them. 
A complicated organizational task 
was involved, and was performed 
efficiently and graciously. 

Mrs. Anna Westergaard, former 
member of the Danish Senate and 
Chief Controller of Traffic of the 
Danish State Railways, in opening 
the Assembly, stated: 


I would like to stress first of all that 
our assembly does not have a partisan 
political character. Those who are 
meeting here are not coming together 
as representatives of certain political 
opinions or beliefs, but as individuals 
having the desire to take part in a dis- 
cussion and study of the problems of 
women in the broad sense of the term 
—that is, concerning the past, present 
and also, as far as possible, the future. 

. . We want to contribute in every 
field to the improvement of living con- 
ditions of women in order that we can 
attain the same level, the same influ- 
ence, the same responsibility as men 
everywhere, and that we can obtain the 
same rights in society. 


The program of the Assembly took 
form in speeches, reports, and mes- 
sages from all corners of the world, 
delivered at two all-day plenary 
sessions, and in six discussion groups 
in which the individual women par- 
ticipated, according to their special 
preferences and interests. The sub- 
jects considered at the panels were: 
Participation of women in economic 
life; Civil rights of women; Partici- 
pation of women in public life; So- 
cial achievements enrolling women 
to reconcile their activities; Tasks of 
women’s associations and of all wo- 
men for the relaxation of tension, 
disarmament and cooperation be- 
tween the peoples. 

Despite differences of nationality 
and experience, it was an extraordi- 
narily harmonious, friendly group, 


though during the discussion pe- -b~ 


riods and the preparation of panel 
reports there was lively contro- 
versy. Every race, creed, color and 
political conviction was represented 
among the delegates, so it could 
scarcely have been otherwise. The 
African delegations obviously felt it 
was important to give at least as 
immediate attention to the critical 
situation in their countries as to 
those of Algeria, Germany and Ko- 
rea. Some difficulty was found in 
reaching a proper evaluation of the 
progress of women’s economic and 
political progress in some of the 
Western nations along with those of 
the Soviet Union, the People’s Re- 
public of China and the other so- 
cialist countries. The women of the 
latter, in reporting the equality of 
the sexes, stressed the necessity for 
women, in striving for equal oppor- 
tunities for service and achievement, 
to prepare themselves to be compe- 
tent comparably with men. 

At one of the serious panel dis- 
cussions an unintentionally humor- 
ous highlight offered relief. A beau- 
tifully dressed, veiled lady who had 
the fortitude to remain a spinster 
in one of the few remaining lands 
of polygamy stated this thesis: Wo- 
men can never hope to achieve equal- 
ity with men so long as they fall in 
love with them, and are willing to 
honor and serve them. Her speech 
received hearty applause, as well as 
scarcely restrained laughter! 

Another, and quite literal high- 
light, was the dramatic torchlight 
parade. It began early one eve- 
ning at Congress Hall, the As- 
sembly headquarters, and continued 
through the streets for some blocks 
to the beautiful Town Hall. The 


delegates, and some of the husbands a 
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and children of the Copenhagen 
women, sang their national songs 
and did gay folk dances as they pa- 
raded, It was a gala and altogether 
delightful demonstration. Another 
extra-curricular entertainment that 
provided rare pleasure was an in- 
ternational women’s concert at the 
Tivoli—singing, dancing, and the 
music of instruments unknown to 
many of the delegations—and all by 
outstanding professional artists. 
Throughout the entire program 
of the Assembly there was continued 
accent on the removal of tensions 
from among nations and peoples, on 
the urgency of ending all atomic 
tests, on general disarmament, and 
on the building of a lasting peace. 
The final session ended with the 
approval of resolutions, drawn by 
special committees, to be presented 
by representatives of the Assembly 


to the Summit Conference, the Ten- 
Power Disarmament Conference, 
and the Heads of the Four Great 
Powers. The message to President 
Eisenhower, as to the others, ended: 

“Women realize the tremendous 
possibilities in a world where war 
has been rendered impossible. Dis- 
armament would afford the oppor- 
tunity to put an end to the physical 
and mental distress which results 
from both war and the armaments 
race, and to employ the world’s 
wealth and the discoveries of sci- 
ence to raise the standard of living 
of the peoples and permit the flow- 
ering of human endeavor in all fields 
of activity. 

“In the realization of these aims, 
Mr. President, we can assure you of 
the unanimous approval and sup- 
port of women throughout the 
world.” 





MRS. CYRUS S. EATON SENDS GREETINGS 


To the Presidency and All Participants 


Celebrating the 50th Anniversary of 
International Women’s Day 


With deepest regret that I am unable to share the wonderful experience of 
this momentous occasion with you in person, I extend my heartiest greetings 


and _ congratulations. 


May your voices, united for peace and freedom for all nations at this 
critical time, resound throughout the world to inspire hope and courageous 
action in the hearts of women everywhere, so that “man to man, the world 


o’er shall brothers be” for evermore. 


MRS. CYRUS S. EATON. 





CYRUS S. EATON RECEIVES LENIN PEACE PRIZE 


CYRUS S. EATON, leading American industrialist of Cleveland, Ohio, was one 
of the recipients this year of the International Lenin Peace Prize. Other 
recipients were President Sukarno of Indonesia, Laurant Casanova of France 
who is one of the initiators of the peace movement, Alexander Korneichuk, a 
Soviet writer long active in the peace movement, and Aziz Sharif of the Iraqi 
Republic. 

Mr. Eaton was cited as “a public figure whose activity is an example of 
courageous service to the lofty idea of peaceful coexistence between the peoples.” 

In a public statement Mr. Eaton said that he was “deeply appreciative of 
this high honor” of the Soviet award. 








Why They Return to 


East Germany 
by GEORGE LOHR 


HANDSOME, red-haired lad 

of 21 sat opposite me in a com- 
fortable office of the center for new 
settlers at Barby, a small town in the 
German Democratic Republic _lo- 
cated not far from the border of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
“Why did you decide to leave West 
Germany and to move here?” I 
asked him, “I’ve had my fill of army 
life,” was the answer. 

When he was 18, he had hitch- 
hiked to France for a vacation. In 
the city of Lille, after the usual 
night with lots to drink and pliant 
girls which a “friendly” stranger 
had provided, he found himself the 
morning after signed up for a five- 
year stretch in the Foreign Legion. 
Last year he managed to escape, and 
he returned to his home in the 
FRG, and to his job in the coal 
mines. But early this spring the 
dreaded letter came, ordering him to 
report for military service which in 
West Germany is compulsory. That's 
when he quickly packed his little 
bag, and came across the border. 
In the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, military service is voluntary. 

Herman Rothe, the elderly but 
bustling director of the center, told 
me that lack of enthusiasm for serv- 
ice in the Bonn army is one of the 
chief reasons for the steadily grow- 
ing influx of West Germans. Per- 
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sonal discussion with other young- 
sters bore this out. Of the 700 
people staying in the center at the 
time of my visit, 75 per cent were 
below the age of 25, and of those 
the great majority were young men. 
Other main reasons for West Ger- 
mans moving to the GDR are bad 
housing conditions, unemployment 
among the Ruhr miners, the attrac- 
tion of the steadily rising living 
standard in the GDR, and just plain 
family problems brought about by 
the division of the country. 

In 1959, there were 63,076 new 
settlers from West Germany, 17 per 
cent more than in 1958. Of these, 
15,769 were youth of military serv- 
ice age. Of the total, two-thirds, or 
41,585, were returnees who had left 
the GDR and found things not to 
their liking in Chancellor Aden- 
auer’s state. Three times as many 
unemployed miners left the Ruhr 
and came to work in the GDR mines 
than the previous year. There were 
also 2,400 peasants, many of whom 
had gone bankrupt, or agricultural 
workers anxious to join a co-op. 

This sprawling center, a former 
castle belonging to a count, is one 
of five. It was opened last year to 
help take care of the increased 
stream of settlers, and a crew of con- 
struction workers is now busy re- 
pairing and enlarging it, so that it 
will be able to house 800 people. 
The center in Berlin is also being 
enlarged. 

As I talked to the director and 
his assistants, I could see, through 
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the window looking down at the 
courtyard, a large group of his 
guests drinking in the timid rays 
of the spring sun, chatting and 
laughing away. For most of them, 
the stay at the center, usually 10 
to 14 days, is like a vacation, Some 
of the men, however, go to work 
in one of the small factories around 
town to earn a little money. 

On one side of the courtyard, six 
cars were parked bearing West Ger- 
man license plates. “Some of them 
come across the border in their 
cars,’ Rothe explained. “A few 
others also arrive on foot. But most 
of them arrive by train.” He said 
there is a special waiting room at 
the border for the new settlers, 
where they also are fed and where 
attendants provide such care as 
heated milk for the babies. Once a 
day, toward evening, a special bus 
brings these newcomers to the 
center. As soon as they arrive, they 
are assigned their rooms, couples by 
themselves and single people four 
to six together. 

Then come interviews with so- 
cial workers and other experts to 
discuss such things as what city or 
town they would prefer moving to, 
what work they have done or would 
like to do, and any other matters 
having to do with adjustment to 
the new life. There are also health 
examinations, and anybody need- 
ing care gets free medical service. 

“As soon as a new settler steps on 
the soil of our country,” Rothe ex- 
plained, “he is entitled to all the 
privileges of social insurance, just 
like any other citizen.” 

Food at the center is free, of 
course, and from what I could see 
about equal in quality to that served 
in the canteens of the factories here. 


Everybody also gets pocket money, 
enough for cigarettes or some beers 
in one of the bars in the town. 
Those who overdo the drinking are 
called before a committee of their 
peers, a first introduction to a sys- 
tem of collective responsibility. By 
the way, I didn’t see a single police- 
man around the place, the whole 
afternoon I spent there. 

As soon as arrangements for a 
job and a place to live are made, 
the new citizens are put on a train. 
Those with cars are given gas money 
to get to their destination. From 
then on, they are the responsibility 
of the authorities of whatever town 
they are going to settle in. Of 
course, not every wish as to work 
and location can always be fulfilled, 
but every effort is made in that di- 
rection. For instance, a man who 
had owned a butcher store in West 
Germany and had gone bankrupt, 
was very pleased when he was given 
a job in a meat packing plant in 
East Germany. The unemployed 
miners from the Ruhr are usually 
anxious to get back to digging coal, 
and those from the rural areas join 
an agricultural cooperative. 

The big problem is housing be- 
cause modern apartments, while 
cheap, are by no means in surplus. 
It would also not be fair to give 
these newcomers preference over 
GDR families who have been on the 
waiting list for a new flat over a 
period of years. The problem is 
usually solved by giving the new 
settlers dwelling places vacated by 
old, established families moving into 
new homes. 

For many of those arriving, these 
places are still a big advance over 
what they had in the FRG. Take 
the case of the slender, 37 year-old 
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Ruhr miner and his wife, a brunette 
28 years old. (All names in this re- 
port are intentionally omitted, by 
request of those interviewed.) She 
and her former husband left the 
GDR some years ago, lured by the 
glamor of the West. Like most such 
new arrivals in West Germany, the 
only place they could find was a 
cubbyhole in a large hall, parti- 
tioned off to house 17 families. The 
partitions, made of plywood, were 
only six feet high, she recalled, and 
not covered on top, so that the din 
was maddening. Everybody knew 
what the neighbors were doing or 
saying at any given time, there was 
absolutely no privacy, and she ad- 
mitted with a blush that “during all 
the time I lived there, I never un- 
dressed fully once because you never 
could tell who would be peeking 
across the partition.” Their cubby- 
hole adjoined the center hallway, 
so it had no window, cooking had 
to be done across the courtyard in 
a community kitchen, and heat for 
the whole hall was provided by two 
old tile stoves. 

Three years ago her first husband 
deserted her, and she met her pres- 
ent one who was living then with 
his parents in already cramped quar- 
ters. He tried to get an apartment, 
but the only ones he could find 
were far out of reach for a miner’s 
wage. There was nothing else to do 
but move in with her, and in that 
miserable hole she also raised her 
baby, now two years old, In addition 
to that, work for him became more 
and more scarce and, as he said, 
“$1.75 unemployment relief a day 
for three people doesn’t go far in 
West Germany.” They talked it 
over, and “here we are, and very 
happy with the fine reception we’ve 


gotten.” She insisted I look at the 
baby. “He does nothing but sleep, 
sleep all the time, because for the 
first time he is in a quiet place.” 
I went with them to their room, and 
sure enough, the little shaver was 
sound asleep. 

I knocked at another door, and 
there was a young woman, her baby 
girl playing in the crib. “I couldn't 
stand it any more, the three of us 
in a tiny room, and the landlady 
always asking more money,” she re- 
ported. “I can see that here is a 
good place for working people. My 
husband is only an ordinary laborer, 
but they received us here as though 
we were hotel guests.” 

Many of these people, once they 
are permanently settled, write to 
the director of the center, thanking 
him for the care and attention they 
have received. Rothe showed me a 
whole file of letters, some labori- 
ously scribbled, and I picked out a 
few samples. A miner who is very 
happy in his new job, another 
worker announcing that he is send- 
ing some books for the center’s li- 
brary, another inviting Rothe to 
come visit him “so you can see your- 
self how well I live,” and a mother 
and daughter, working in the same 
factory, saying they found that life 
in the GDR is good for the workers. 

Another letter is from a worker 
who also had left the GDR a few 
years back, thinking he would have 
a better deal in the Federal Repub- 
lic. Disillusioned, he returned and 
is now back at work. In his letter 
of thanks, he expressed great sur- 
prise that he hadn’t been punished 
for having left originally. He is 
back in his old construction gang 
“and the whole family is very happy 
because ‘Pip’ is back.” 
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Rothe laughed when I read this 
letter out loud. “Even when those 
who left originally come back, they 
often still believe that propaganda 
stuff spread in the West that they 
are going to be punished. This is 
an absolute lie. They are treated 
like everybody else, just as if noth- 
ing had ever happened.” 

As he walked with me through 
the grounds toward the gate, I saw 
the plasterers and masons hard at 
work. “I see you are getting ready 
for a lot more business,” I remarked 
jokingly. “Oh sure,” he said, “the 
number that’s coming is going up 
all the time, and it’s going to keep 
increasing in ratio with the im- 
provement of our living standard 
here. More and more begin to recog- 
nize that the future Germany is 
here, not over there with the Nazis 
in government.” 

The West German press, of course, 
won’t admit the increase in the 
flow eastwards, and of late has car- 
ried on a big propaganda campaign 
about a large number of peasants 
allegedly going to the West rather 
than join agricultural co-ops. It is 
true that there has been a big cam- 
paign in the GDR this spring for 
the formation of co-ops, an absolute 
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necessity if the backward country- 
side is ever going to be transferred 
into mechanized, efficient enter- 
prises. But this reporter has con- 
vinced himself, by sampling vari- 
ous newly formed co-ops, that the 
number of peasants that have left 
as a result of this campaign is by no 
means large. 

It is a fact that the number of 
those going West still exceeds that 
of those coming East, but the trend 
is changing, and that is the im- 
portant thing. The lure of the super- 
abundance in the shop windows 
of the Federal Republic is gradually 
losing its attraction as the socialist 
government here is more and more 
able to supply the population with 
the good things of life. 

The current seven-year plan, 
which is making good progress, has 
the goal of reaching and surpassing 
West Germany’s living standard. 
News travels fast between relatives 
and friends in divided Germany, 
and every new achievement in the 
GDR finds its echo in letters, not 
least in letters sent by these enthu- 
siastic new settlers. All in all, Herr 
Rothe’s optimism in enlarging the 
center he is responsible for seems 
well justified by the march of events. 





MARK TWAIN COMMEMORATED IN INDONESIA 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the death of Mark Twain was commemo- 
rated this spring in Djakarta, Indonesia by a meeting jointly sponsored by the 
Indonesian Peace Commitee and the Indonesian Consultative Agency for Cul- 


ture. 


Poets, writers, young people of a variety of political beliefs, and the Chair- 
man of the Indonesian Communist Party, D. N. Aidit, attended the meeting. 

“The greatness of Mark Twain lay in the fact that his works reflected the 
views and aspirations of the American people and defended the rights of the 
oppressed,” said a member of the Presidium of the Indonesian Peace Com- 


mittee in a speech at the meeting. 


In the course of the evening passages from Mark Twain’s writings were re- 
cited and American songs about Twain’s life were performed. 








The Hiroshima Panels - 


by ROCKWELL KENT 


“The last time I saw him he de- 
clared sarcastically that I was crazy, 
that I failed to understand that in 
this space age only ‘ladies with dogs’ 
could be interested in novels ...and 
so on and so forth.” 
jee summer Ilya Ehrenburg re- 
ceived a letter from a young 
woman, a student in Leningrad, 
appealing for counsel in a distress- 
ing disagreement that had arisen 
between herself and the young sci- 
entist to whom she was betrothed. 
He, it appeared, dedicated to sci- 
ence, was contemptuously intoler- 
ant of the humanism that prompted 
her deep interest in the arts. Rec- 
ognizing the young woman’s prob- 
lem to be of more than private con- 
cern, Ehrenburg, duly concealing his 
correspondent’s identity, answered 
the letter with an article in Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, and_ thereby 
precipitated a discussion that, con- 
tinuing for months, was to embrace 
the whole problem of the moral des- 
tiny of Soviet Man. And while 
Ehrenburg, in the two articles he 
contributed to the discussion, rec- 
ognized, as did other correspon- 
dents, that far from there being 
properly a conflict between art and 
science each was the other’s comple- 
ment, there were surprisingly many 
to whom Man’s sensibility, his soul, 
was of little or no consequence in 
the make-up of the purely rational 
being that our scientific age would 
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evolve. It is noteworthy, in passing, 
that so esoteric a discussion should 
have evoked thousands of letters and 
been given space for months in an 
important Soviet newspaper. 
Referring to the frequent use by 
the partisans of the young scientist 
of the “terms beloved of American 
journalists, ‘the atomic age,’ ‘the 
space age’,” Ehrenburg continues: 
“The new society (the Socialist so- 
ciety) presupposes not only a devel- 
opment of technology but develop- 
ment of man’s consciousness; not 
only the development of space ex- 
ploration but development of man’s 
spiritual world; not only a rise in 
material well-being but a deepen- 
ing of human emotions.” And quot- 
ing some of the technologists as 
saying, “It’s not the artists and the 
philosophers who make life,” he 
continues: “But technology is not 
the fighter; it is merely the weapon. 
The bomb that was dropped on Hiro- 
shima was a technical achievement, 
but it was technology directed 
against man.” Without debating 
whether or not it is the artists or 
scientists who make life, it can be 
said without fear of contradiction, 
now that Hiroshima has been men- 
tioned, that it was the scientists 
and the technologists who, at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, destroyed life 
—demonstrating by the wanton in- 
cineration of four hundred and 
twenty thousand men, women and 
children what technologists unham- 
pered by restraints of heart and soul 
could lightly do. 
world from them! 





God save the ™ 
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Whatever mankind’s initial reac- 
tion to these acts may have been, 
it was for John Hersey, by his story 
in the New Yorker and his subse- 
quently published book, to awaken 
many of us to the full enormity of 
the crime and make us realize the 
fundamental inhumanity of those 
who had committed it. It was for 
a writer, an artist of the deepest 
sensibilities, one who had _ been 
to Hiroshima, seen that ruined city, 
talked with three of the very few 
who had survived, to stir our con- 
sciences. But that was fifteen years 
ago. New generations—too young 
when Hiroshima happened to have 
been impressed—have entered their 
maturity. And the older genera- 
tions—forgetful, maybe, or grown 
callous—condone or openly support 
such preparations as might bring 
its re-enactment with a thousand 
times more power, and not just two 
cities but the world and all man- 
kind its field: But Hiroshima’s ghost 
has not been laid. 


When Ira Maruki and his wife, 
Toshiko, received news of the Hiro- 
shima tragedy they hurried to the 
stricken city to search for their rela- 
tives and give what aid they could 
to the survivors. The horrors of 
the scene they witnessed, the human 
agony, has never left them; and as 
time transmuted the hatred of the 
perpetrators, that they must at first 
have felt, into enduring sorrow, 
they too—obsessed by it as was the 
Ancient Mariner by personal re- 
morse—consecrated their lives (they 
were both painters) to the creation 
of such a memorial as might be to 
all mankind an everlasting reminder 
of the horrors of war and a moving 
evocation to the peoples of the 
world to live in brotherhood and 


peace. These are the Hiroshima 
Panels.* 

The eleven panels—done with ink 
on paper and sparingly colored—are 
of heroic size, each measuring six 
feet by twenty-four; and one may 
well believe that little of their 
grandeur has been lost in the repro- 
ductions (some of them in full color) 
that, in book form and accompanied 
by the Marukis’ poignantly descrip- 
tive text, are now available to us. 
Their impact upon this writer was 
literally shattering. Although the 
hideousness of what we had done 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki had en- 
tered my soul, burdening me with 
the sense of guilt that all Americans 
must share, not until I opened the 
pages of the book and saw its pic- 
tures had I realized the full horror 
of the abomination we had per- 
petrated. These panels that com- 
bine the power and grandeur of 
Michaelangelo, the terrifying real- 
ism of Goya’s etchings of the Penin- 
sular War, and the tenderness of 
Kathe Kollwitz, transcend the field 
of art and, defying critical evalua- 
tion, become to the beholder a ter- 
rifying living experience to which 
only action can be the response. 
Only the commentaries of the two 
artists, appearing as lengthy captions 
beneath the pictures can convey in 
words the panels’ awful import; 
only these panels can complete the 
message of the words. And from the 
disaster that science and its heart- 
less masters may bring upon us only 
the conscience of mankind, awak- 
ened, roused to action as those Hiro- 
shima panels have the power to do, 
can save us. 





* The Hiroshima Panels, by Iri Maruki 
and Toshiko Maruki. Order through Na- 
tional Guardian Buying Service. $2.00. 











Mr. Durdin and 


Comrade Kuo 
by ELSIE FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY 


= Atlantic Monthly not long 
ago put out a special issue on 
“the first ten years of Red China.” 
In the leading article, Tillman 
Durdin of the New York Times, an 
experienced reporter who knew 
China, as I did, in the old days of 
Kuomintang corruption and oppres- 
sion, admits that “material results 
. . - have been remarkable and im- 
pressive.” But he tries to cast a 
shadow on them by saying that they 
have been achieved by “methods 
. ruthless, devious, and destruc- 
tive to traditional human values.” 
This is the super-lie used widely 
and deliberately to fool the Amer- 
ican people into believing that while 
socialism may be good for produc- 
ing more machines, food, clothing 
and shelter (how long the powers- 
that-be took to admit even this!), 
it “kills the soul” and turns man 
into a “slave.” Really, that term is 
much better applied to the news- 
papermen who trim their tune to 
please those who own their source 
of income. How long would the 
chief Far Eastern correspondent of 
the Times last in his job if he wrote 
the great human truth of socialist 
China—that the hope and joy of 
hundreds of millions, once nameless 
and disinherited, now raised to dig- 
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nity and masters of their own future, 
is behind the material achievements. 

Precisely this is what strikes the 
thousands of travelers who come 
here from every country in the 
world—except, alas, the United 
States whose government does not 
let them. Description alone cannot 
convey the new atmosphere. How 
often we residents in China are 
chided as I recently was by an 
Englishman: “I think, living here, 
you begin to take things for granted. 
Nothing I have read has prepared 
me for the spirit of the people— 
the buoyancy, the confidence, the 
happiness.” And a seasoned Danish 
woman writer, ultra-conservative in 
politics, said to me: “Those faces 
of the people, those smiling faces, 
can’t lie. But how can I write what 
I’ve learned? My readers won’t be- 
lieve me.” They wouldn’t have the 
chance. Her right-wing paper would 
not print it, nor would she dare 
submit it, as she herself told me, 
lest they put her down as “brain- 
washed.” 

The people smile because this new 
land is their creation and they have 
flowered with it. Saying this, I think 
of Kuo Wen-ping, whom I met at 
a conference in Peking last fall. He 
was one of 6,000 workers from all 
over China who gathered in the new 
Great Hall of the People to ex- 
change experiences, obtain ‘briefings 
on national production results and 
plans from the heads of govern- 
ment, and discuss their own prob- 
lems and plans. Today, still only 
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25 years old, Kuo is vice-director 
of an enamelware factory in Chung- 
king with big newly built shops, 
1,500 workers and blocks of three- 
story apartment buildings for them 
to live in, which has grown out of 
a little handicraft backyard opera- 
tion with 30 workers, where Kuo, 
ten years ago, began as a boy ap- 
prentice. 

Then he was a half-starved, illiter- 
ate refugee from the poverty-stricken 
countryside, of the kind that used 
to die of hunger in millions as a 
“commonplace” in old China. Now 
he has educated himself into a chem- 
ical engineer, has written a textbook 
on electrolytic processes in the manu- 
facture of enamelware, and learned 
two European languages. Confident, 
friendly and exuberant, he is typi- 
cal of China’s new proletarian in- 
tellectuals, without whom her “leap- 
ing” industrial advance could not 
happen, If this is “slavery,” Mr. 
Durdin can make the most of it. As 
for “destruction of traditional hu- 
man values” it is true that the tra- 
dition of slavery has been smashed, 
never to return, but the human 
values have bloomed as never before. 

Sitting in the marble-floored 
lobby of the magnificent building 
in which the nation’s highest con- 
gress meets, and in which he now 
feels a master, Kuo told me of his 
life. 

“My father, a farm laborer with 
no land of his own, died when I 
was seven. My sister and I ran 
around barefoot, almost naked, and 
always hungry. Mother earned a 
little money by taking jobs with 
the rich. I remember how once when 
she had to leave us alone for several 
days, there was nothing to eat in 
the house, I just sat on the earthen 


floor whimpering. My sister went out 
foraging for leaves and grass to boil 
for soup. That was all we had. 
When Mother came back, we all 
cried out our misery together. 

“I earned my first pennies almost 
as soon as I could walk,” recalled 
Kuo, “collecting firewood on the 
hillsides. My sister used to do laun- 
dry in the Yangtze. When she was 
only nine, she fell into the water, 
was swept away and drowned. 

“I never played and laughed as 
children should. And when I and 
the neighbors’ boys grew bigger, we 
often had to sleep out in the open 
away from home, because we were 
afraid of being press-ganged into 
the Kuomintang army. That was 
worse than poverty because the of- 
ficers stole the rations, and few 
lived to come back.” 

Had things remained as of old, 
Kuo Wen-ping would now at 25, 
be half worked to death like his 
father, if he hadn’t, indeed, per- 
ished earlier. But the liberation 
came when he was fourteen. He 
made his way to an aunt living in 
Chungking, and near her home was 
the handicraft workshop making 
enamel mugs, largely wrecked by 
Kuomintang soldiers in flight, but 
with about thirty workers still on 
the premises. With the help of the 
new city authorities they were able 
to restart production at the begin- 
ning of 1950 and agreed to take 
Kuo as a learner. “For the first time 
in my life I felt a ray of hope which 
aroused my energies,” says Kuo. 

Political classes for workers be- 
gan almost immediately and he 
joined them. “In discussions with 
other workers I soon began to un- 
derstand that the roots of my past 
suffering lay in the old order of 
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society. I learned that it was 
through the long struggle of the 
toiling people themselves that it 
had been overthrown, I learned and 
felt deeply that the new order was 
our own to guard and develop. So 
‘I threw myself into our movement 
to improve the tools and methods 
of work. But I was illiterate and 
could only depend on my fellow- 
workers for information. It was an 
accident that opened my eyes, not 
only to the need to know how to 
read and write but also to learn 
elementary physics. I and a friend, 
not knowing the laws of leverage, 
tried to shift a heavy bar by brute 
force. It swung out and hit my head 
giving me a severe concussion.” 

Instead of being left to recover 
or die by himself, as in the old days, 
Kuo was taken to hospital where 
he lay for several months, receiv- 
ing the best medical care available. 
“What gave me the will to live, 
work and study more intensely than 
ever before,” he says, “was the con- 
cern everyone showed. Leading 
workers and staff members from 
our factory frequently came to visit 
me. They told me of the progress 
being made, discussed workshop 
problems, and gave me all kinds 
of encouragement.” 

Returning, Kuo worked and 
studied hard. By 1954 he was able 
to join the fifth grade of an eve- 
ning school the factory had just 
started, He finished primary school 
in two years but felt this was too 
slow. So he decided to work on his 
own through a middle school course, 
normally another six years, con- 
centrating on mathematics, physics 
and chemistry. For the next seven 
months he spent every spare mo- 
ment at his books. “I used to read 


each paragraph again and again,” 
he told me, “until I got the point. 
I learned all the formulas by heart. 
But I still seemed to understand 
very little. I worried so much that 
I began to have constant headaches.” 

But the Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party in the factory, who had 
considered Kuo a fine example to 
all, came to encourage him to per- 
sist. “‘It makes my head split,’ I 
told him,” said Kuo. “But though 
that was what I answered, I still 
had a conflict in my mind. I saw 
how the factory was developing and 
I was still sure that none of us had 
the right to remain ignorant. If we 
didn’t learn to run our new ma- 
chines, no one would do it for us. 

“When a comrade with more 
education was assigned to help me, 
I took the books out of the drawer. 
It was still tough. Formulas I 
learned today, flew out of my head 
tomorrow. My _ headaches came 
back. One of my mates said: ‘You'd 
better rest your brain.’ After six 
months I gave up again.” 

“But,” says young Kuo, “the 
thoughts crowded in just the same. 
I'd suddenly think of how, before 
liberation, my life was no _ better 
than an animal’s, Now we workers 
were masters of the country. How 
could I say things were difficult. I 
had food, shelter and_ clothing. 
Working conditions were good. 
There was a chance to study. Life 
had changed but China was still 
backward, Who would move us 
ahead?” 

He buckled down once more, but 
this was not the last time he wav- 
ered. “It was study, stop, study, 
stop, but always finally study again,” 
he told me. The Party and fellow- 
workers with more education always 
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helped swing the balance in a posi- 
tive way. He worked heroically to 
train his memory. “I realized,” he 
said, “that one remembers things 
one sees all the time or which make 
a deep impression. So I wrote out 
formulas on pieces of paper and 
pinned them on my mosquito net 
and on the walls. I even wrote them 
on the backs of my hands so they'd 
always be in front of me.” 

Finishing middle school in a 
couple of years, he went on to col- 
lege courses which he expects to 
finish this June. 

“Didn’t your work suffer?” I 
asked him. He looked at me in sur- 
prise. For the whole purpose of his 
study was not to “get away” from 
work, but to make it go better. 
When, two years ago, a small li- 
brary of rather advanced books on 
enamelwork came as a gift to the 
factory from the German Democratic 
Republic and Poland, no one in the 
plant could read them. Kuo decided 
he must do it. With the help of a 
dictionary he labelled the words 
for every piece of equipment in the 
factory and every one of its ma- 
terials and products and put them 
up on his walls. He also hung a 
list of simple questions on one wall 
and the answers on the opposite one. 
“Standing in the middle of the floor 
I'd ask myseif: ‘Are you going to 
dinner?’ and turn around to see if 
I got it right. I told no one what 
I was up to and such strange sounds 
came from my room that people 
looked at me strangely, thinking I 
was going crazy, until I finally ex- 
plained,” he laughed. Now he has 
a firm foothold on both languages 
and, with his dictionaries, can use 
all the technical references. 

Today Kuo is confident, relaxed 


and full of gay spirit. “I’ve been 
able to put every bit of knowledge 
I gained over the past ten years to 
use,” he said. “The trouble is, it is 
still not enough. We need more sci- 
entific and technical knowledge. My 
own experience has shown me how 
right our Communist Party (he 
joined in 1953), is in its call on all 
the people to make themselves both 
‘Red’ and ‘Expert.’ Red means treas- 
uring, having faith in and carrying 
on our socialist revolution. It’s what 
moves everything else. But we have 
to be expert, too, more expert than 
the capitalists. Of course, I’m 
still only on the threshold of both.” 

On his plans: “To deepen my 
study of science, to broaden my 
knowledge, learn more languages. 
I, a former peasant, have come to 
Peking and can sit in this great hall 
we have built. Could we have done 
it yesterday? But we are advanced 
today only in comparison with the 
miserable past. We still have a 
long way to go, and we've all got 
to learn to get there. We're learn- 
ing from each other right here.” 

The bell rang calling him back 
to the sessions. He got up, smiled 
and gripped my hand hard. There’s 
your “‘slave,’” Mr. Durdin! As for me, 
I think I met one of the world’s 
new, truly free people. Thousands 
of them milled around me on their 
way to their seats. All, in their faces 
and gait, had Kuo’s confidence. 

I remembered Mao Tse-tung’s re- 
mark, “revolution splits the human 
atom.” Sputniks and Luniks fly as 
socialism’s messengers to the uni- 
verse. Behind them are men and 
women of Kuo’s_ revolutionary 
breed. And on our earth too, they 
aim high, at human values unknown 
to Mr. Durdin’s “tradition.” 








From Stone Age to 
Space Age 


by ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


_ term Northern Peoples ap- 

plies to all those formerly back- 
ward groups, from the European 
Lapps to the Asiatic Eskimos, who 
live on the Arctic Sea coast and its 
hinterland from the borders of Nor- 
way to the Bering Straits—that is, 
about half-way round the world at 
this latitude. Some groups live far 
to the south, for instance, the Tuva 
of the Altai Mountains whose econ- 
omy is based not only on the “Arctic” 
reindeer, but also the camel and 
yak of central Asia. 

The 26 nationalities (some with 
several mutually-unintelligible dia- 
lects that have multiplied the ob- 
stacles to their progress) number 
less than a million, but their terri- 
tory is much greater than all of West- 
ern Europe. Much of this territory 
is marked ‘“Unexplored” in pre- 
Revolution maps. 

They are in themselves, immensely 
interesting people but—with a word 
of apology to the many Evenks, 
Mansi, Nentsi, Komi and others I 
have met in east and west Siberia 
and northern Europe—the main in- 
terest in them lies in the object- 
lesson which their recent history pre- 
sents to the world today, and espe- 
cially to those in Africa and else- 
where who claim that ‘“backward- 
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ness” is something innate, immu- 
table, and perhaps even divinely, 
decreed—and, of course, a_states- 
manly justification for the with- 
holding of equal citizenship. 

It is true that these peoples, if 
left to themselves in their shaman- 
ridden isolation, could never have 
compressed a hundred centuries of 
progress into less than half a cen- 
tury. But the Russian philologists, 
anthropologists and others who have 
helped in this transformation are 
the first to stress that its real basis 
was the innate intelligence (as dis- 
tinct from acquired knowledge) of 
these peoples. What they lacked was 
light, not sight. 

“We have given them the first es- 
sential tool of modern knowedge— 
literacy—and now they’re getting on 
with the job themselves.” Professor 
Voskoboynikov, one of the pioneer 
philologists in this field, told me. 

I had a glimpse of how they're 
“getting on with the job themselves” 
when I visited the Northern Peoples 
faculty of the Hertzen Institute in 
Leningrad, where several hundred 
young people from Arctic con:muni- 
ties are being trained for educa- 
tional work (in the widest possible 
sense of the term) in their own re- 
gions, Graduates of this institute and 
of others in Leningrad, Novosibirsk 
and Khabarovsk have already at- 
tained country-wide distinction in 
many spheres, including the higher 
reaches of physics that take us into 
Outer Space. Several members of the 
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Supreme Soviet are from the North- 
ern Peoples. 

To say that most of these peoples 
were illiterate before the Revolu- 
tion gives little real idea of their 
state. They had no written language 
to be literate in. They didn’t even 
have an alphabet of their own. 
Many had never even heard of writ- 
ten speech. 

Thus for a long time the only pos- 
sible teachers-to-be were the few Rus- 
sians who had spent years among the 
Northern Peoples not only compiling 
vocabularies but also discovering 
the rules of languages whose users 
had no idea that they followed 
grammatical rules when they spoke. 
I am told that this was a_heart- 
breaking task: I can well believe it. 

And the task is not nearly com- 
pleted. One snag can be illustrated 
by a now-classical example. Mis- 
sionaries to a northern tribe who 
had never even heard of sheep trans- 
lated “Lamb of God” as “Little Seal 
of God,” but when they came to the 
New Testament injunction “Feed 
my sheep” they were stumped: one 
does not “feed” seals! 

Another classic example—remind- 
ing us that the languages of “simple” 
people are not simple or easy to 
learn—is the Eskimo sentence-word— 

Savigiksiniariartokasuaromaryotit- 

togog 

which means, “He says that you also 
will go away quickly in a like man- 
ner and buy a pretty knife.” The 
final “og’” means “he says,” but, it 
cannot stand alone as a word. Nor 
can most of the other components 
of this jaw-breaker. 

A more serious snag, common to 
almost all the northern tongues is 
that abstract terms—most of them es- 
sential to a proper understanding 


of our complex, highly-organized 
modern life—are practically non-ex- 
istent. Only after an abstraction has 
been explained in concrete terms, 
which is no easy job, can it be given 
a name, either imported or built up 
from existing native words. 

Names for modern concrete ob- 
jects present less difficulty, but even 
in the same small language group 
you find that the fishermen and sea- 
hunters call an airplane a bird-boat 
while their reindeer-men neighbors 
(“neighbors” can be hundreds of 
miles apart) call it a winged sleigh. 

Even half a century ago when their 
economic development was not far 
ahead of that of the reindeer-men 
of central Europe following the last 
Ice Age, their keen intelligence sur- 
prised the rare explorers and traders 
who visited them. They put to thou- 
sands of ingenious uses everything 
that a very unbounteous Nature 
placed within their reach. 

Though illiterate they were “lit- 
erary” in their deep love for the folk- 
stories and legends which gave at 
least an allegorical account of the 
history of their race and of the cre- 
ation of the world. They were also 
the creators of many works of 
“spoken fiction”—stories told about 
their own life and surroundings. 
Many of these stories have now been 
preserved in written form; several 
have been published. 

They were also—and still are—an 
extremely artistic people. Their 
carvings, embroideries in the weird- 
est assortment of materials, and pic- 
tures are astonishingly beautiful. 
(The Ethnographical Museum in 
Leningrad, by the way, is a must for 
visitors interested in these matters.) 

A curious feature of their art is 
that although some of the nationali- 
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ties have a better sense of per- 
spective than much more “advanced”’ 
cultures, they seem to lack the 
simple technique of shading to give 
a three-dimensional effect to some 
everyday object. Even today North- 
ern children often dismiss as unreal 
a shaded drawing. This, I am told. 
is probably due to the extcemely 
diffused light and the absence of 
well-defined shadows, even in the 
brief summer. 
e 

Today their lives are full of 
strange contrasts and contradictions. 
Here are some of the examples 
given to me by Northern students 
at various institutes and by anthro- 
pologists and other scientists in this 
field: 

The younger generation tends to 
laugh at those of its elders who, 
even when they have learned to work 
and maintain certain machines, 
treat their charges as if they were 
well-loved animals, or even humans. 
They are not merely careful of their 
machines, they are kind to them, 
speak encouragingly to them, pity 
them if they are “in trouble” and 
so on. 

People who have never seen a 
horse or a cart are quite familiiar 
with airplanes and helicopters. Sev- 
eral Northerners are pilots of air- 
liners. 

Many skilled carpenters who work 
with “imported” sawn timber have 
never seen a tree larger than the 
knee-high trees of the tundra. 

To induce children to attend 
school, teachers used to hand out 
pipes and tobacco. It was once quite 
common to see a mother giving her 
babe-in-arms (or on her back, pa- 
poose-style) alternate draws at her 


pipe. 


A herd of 1,000 reindeer needs 
goo square miles of moss pasture 
a year. A teacher with his school- 
tent, goes with the herdsmen and 
their families on their months-long 
circuit of the pastures. 

The Nanai word “mapa” means 
man, or male, or husband, or bear. 
The word for “swan” is pronounced 
“cuckoo.” There is no word for 
“law” or “government” and_ the 
title given to the Soviet regime is 
a word meaning “custom.” 

An 18-year-old Khanti girl was re- 
cently acclaimed champion hunter 
of the USSR. 

The names which nationalities 
gave themselves were often varia- 
tions of Ourselves, We, the True 
People, Brothers, etc. Their better- 
known names (now largely aban- 
doned) were given by outsiders and 
were usually offensive—The Dumb 
Ones, the Bubblers, etc. (because 
their language was incomprehen- 
sible). 

Although the 26 nationalities 
have many features in common that 
link them in an east-to-west chain, 
their anthropological ties run main- 
ly southward. The Lapps (now 
Saami), Mansi and Nentsi are 
branches of the Ugro-Finnish lan- 
guage group which includes the Es- 
tonians, Hungarians and Finns. 

Despite their language link with 
Europe, the Lapps have songs in- 
dicating that their ancestors lived 
near Lake Baikal, thousands of 
miles to the east. Also, they have 
the broadest skull-ratio of all the 
Northern Peoples. 

Many of the Mansi I met were 
blonde. Some of the girls looked 
“typically British.” 

During the centuries when wars, 
invasions and _ counter-invasions 
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swept over Southern Siberia and 
Russia the Northern Peoples re- 
mained at peace with their neigh- 
bors. 

At any get-together in the teepee- 
type chooms, stockade-like balagans 
and marquee-size yarangas and yur- 
tas, the main, and almost inexhaust- 
ible, topic of conversation is hunt- 
ing, fishing and shooting—as in the 
stately homes of England! 

Recent researches have established 
many more anthropological links 
between the Mongoloid northerners 
of Asia and the “Indians” of North 
and South America, Whether there 
was ever a land-bridge between NE 
Asia and NW America remains an 
open question. 

With the dramatic decline in 
infant mortality and the widely- 
ramified health service, the once 
sharply-declining population is in- 
creasing rapidly. Thanks mainly to 
the better-balanced and more var- 
ied diet, the women are much slim- 
mer than their mothers were. Both 
men and women age much more 
slowly. 

Helicopters, storm-warning _ sys- 
tems and other innovations have 
sharply reduced the once-heavy toll 
of life among seal- and walrus-hunt- 
ers on drifting ice. 

The atomic ice-breaker Lenin and 
its successors will make the Arctic 
Seaway an even greater means of 
lateral communication for the 
Northern Peoples. 

A Khanti student told me: “Some 
of the old folk still tell stories about 
the magical powers of the shamans. 
It would teach them a lot if they 
could be taken to see Kio.” (Kio is 
the great Soviet illusionist who had 
a big success in England.) 

An Evenk told me: “The only 


bath my father had in his first 
twenty years was when he was a new- 
born babe—as was the custom then, 
he was licked clean by a husky. This 
dog hardy ever left his side. It 
guarded him from wolves and other 
dangers when he lay asleep and 
walked beside him when he was 
learning to toddle to give him a 
“crutch.” In some tribes baby-sitter 
dogs are trained to rock the swing- 
ing cradle when the baby cries. 
Shades of Nana, the nursemaid-dog 
in “Peter Pan”! 

I doubt if anywhere in the world 
there are dogs with so self-possessed, 
businesslike and purposeful a bear- 
ing as the hunters’ huskies I saw 
in the Tuff territory (East Siberia) 
last year. Even when off-duty they 
seem to be proudly aware of their 
responsible role in the life of the 
community. The Tuffs by the way, 
are just as tough as their huskies are 
husky: a boy of ten who hasn’t 
killed a bear unaided is considered 
a bit of a sissy. 

Although the Siberian Husky 
(as is recognized by the American 
Kennel Club) is a distinct breed— 
rather longer-legged than the Mala- 
mute and Eskimo breeds of North 
America—they vary greatly in size 
and color. 

For example, in the Komi country 
they are fox-red; in Yakutia they 
are pure white; my own husky, 
from the Lower Ob, was black, silver 
and white. 

In the old days after long periods 
of hunger the coast-dwellers could 
consume 10 lbs. of meat a day: the 
new generation has lost this “abil- 
ity.” 

One Tungus dance, to the accom- 
paniment of a chorus’s rhythmic 
grunting, is said to ante<date the 





“invention” of singing, perhaps even 


The many “synthetic” alphabets 
created for the Northern Peoples 
are all based phonetically on the 
Russian alphabet, with numerous 
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additional characters (for sounds 


ern lads and lassies whom I have 
met will get together and compile 
an authoritative work on the North- 
ern Peoples. 


of speech. not represented in any existing al- a 

Although there are traces of a_phabet). 
loose feudal system in the history In all of the higher grades chil- 
of some of the tribes, most of them dren are taught all subjects except 
have skipped all the intermediate their own language in Russian, and 

Stages between primitive commu- now Russian is the means of com- 
nism and modern communism. munication not only between the 

Northern students get only half language groups but between dialect | 
the usual stipend, but the state pays groups. 7 
for all their food, clothing, accom- This system—attacked in the early 
modation and fares home for their days by fanatical “anti-pan-Russian- 
annual vacations. ists’—has proved its worth a hun- 

In addition to the traditional land dred times over. It opens the doors 
and sea hunting, fishing and rein- to all Russia’s store of knowledge, 
deer breeding (now largely mechan- and through it, to the world’s store. | 
ized and scientifically directed and And it won’t remain a One-way | 
collectively run), the Northern Peo- borrowing of knowledge. Already | 
ples now work the many new mines_ several Northern writers—notably 
(coal, iron, oil, lead, wolfram, nick- Ritkhev of Chukotka whom many 
el, lithium, gold, diamonds, etc.) and English readers love—have written | 
the new agricultural, food-preserv- works that have been translated into | 
ing, chemical and other industries many Soviet and foreign languages. | 
in their regions. I am looking forward to the time | 

® when some of the keen-eyed North- “#* 





ARTISTS IN CHINA 


SIR HERBERT READ, in Washington to attend the Congress of Artists and 
Writers where he reported on his recent month’s visit to People’s China as a 
guest of the Chinese Government, talked to reporters about his experiences and 
observations in China. 

He said that most Chinese writers and painters support themselves by teach- 
ing, working in publishing houses, of which there are an exceptional number, 
or illustrating books. 

In the universities, Sir Herbert reported, there were large departments of f 
art, architecture and archeology. Architecture is taught in the most practical 
way; he found the students actually participating in the building of the new 
Peking Opera House, not just making projects and models in the class rooms. 

When he was asked if he had sensed any resistance by artists towards the 
revolution, Sir Herbert replied: 

“I had the overwhelming impression that the artists, like the people, were 
fanatically devoted to what they regarded as a re-creation of their society, a 
re-creation that transcends politics.” 





+. 


The New York Times, April 19. 
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ms disarmament. 


HERE won’t be any economic 
consequences if we don’t have 
If the people leave 
it to big business to decide when 
they must accept some disarma- 
ment, if ever, Wall Street will call 
the tune and determine some major 
consequences. 

If the people fight for peace and 
disarmament, and become the driv- 
ing power that finally forces the gov- 
ernment to accept real disarma- 
ment, they will be in a stronger 
position to influence corresponding 
economic policies. Such policies, ex- 
pressed in a people’s program that 
meets the needs and stirs the souls 


seth. wipe of tens of millions, can help mobil- 


have 
npile 
orth- 





— 
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ize a vast force for peace in Amer- 
ica. 

There are two weaknesses in the 
typical liberal approach to disarma- 
ment. First, there is no fight for 
disarmament to accompany the pre- 
sentation of an economic program 
—often excellent, but futile without 
the prior struggle. 

Second, they concentrate on eco- 
nomic “planning” of construction 
projects, as if everything were a 
technical problem. There are plenty 
of blueprints. What js needed is po- 
litical “planning” to win the needed 
policies, 





VICTOR PERLO is the author of Em- 
pire of High Finance, published by In- 
ternational Publishers. His forthcom- 
ing book USA and USSR: The Eco- 
nomic Race will also be published by 
International. 


Some trade unions, liberal. econ- 
omists, columnists like Sylvia Por- 
ter, concentrate on the six and a half 
million getting employment out of 
the cold war, on preventing some 
“disaster” from “unplanned” dis- 
armament. 

I concentrate my attention on the 
13 million jobs that can be won by 
the American people out of the fight 
for disarmament. 

I say flatly—there will be no dis- 
aster from disarmament! True, if 
left to big business, not much good 
will come out of it either for the 
people. But if the people pick up 
the ball, a tremendous amount of 
good can come out of it. 

Disarmament is the greatest op- 
portunity of the century. It is no 
danger. 

So far as the business cycle is con- 
cerned, it will permit new stimulat- 
ing forces to become decisive, in 
place of the worn-out cold war stim- 
uli. If released, these can spark gen- 
eral economic advance for a consid- 
erable period. But even if not, even 
if profits are reduced and growth 
slows, disarmament can mean better 
living conditions and less unemploy- 
ment. 

It opens the way to realizing 
Roosevelt’s Bill of Rights. This was 
a great charter won by the Ameri- 
can people in the battles against mo- 
nopolies at home during the 1930's 
and against fascism abroad during 
World War II. Here it is: 


In our days these economic truths 
have become accepted as self-evident. 
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We have accepted . . . a second Bill 
of Rights under which a new basis of 
security and prosperity may be estab- 
lished for all—regardless of station, race 
or creed. 

The right to a useful and remunera- 
tive job in the industries, or shops or 
farms or mines of the nation. 

The right to earn enough to provide 
adequate food and clothing and recrea- 
tion. 

The rights of farmers and small busi- 
ness men to earr. a living without unfair 
monopoly competition. 

The right of every family to a decent 
home. 

The right to adequate medical care 
and the opportunity to achieve and en- 
joy good health. 

The right to a good education. 


Those rights were promised the 
people with peace, The promise was 
betrayed by armament profiteers, by 
international oil combines, by pea- 
nut politicians, by short-sighted la- 
bor leaders. The people got no 
peace. The people got no economic 
Bill of Rights. 

If we finally force the peace, we 
can force the delivery of the Bill of 
Rights too. 

There are many points in the de- 
tailed economic program for dis- 
armament to realize the Bill of 
Rights. I have selected just three 
of them. 


Housing 


Have you read the chamber of 
horrors described by the enterpris- 
ing World-Telegram and Sun re- 
porter Woody Klein, of the desper- 
ate struggle for existence in the mod- 
ern city jungles of downtrodden 
millions? 

Of the rats and roaches and filth 
and cold, the leaks and the crashing 
whiskey bottles? 

Do you know that the number 
of slums in America is increasing 


all the time? That there are 1%d0 
million substandard dwelling units, 
inhabited by 50 million people? 

The AFL-CIO says that to over- 
come this by 1975 we must have 2.3 
million housing units built yearly, | 
or 35 million in the 15 years. Of | 
these, it implies, g00,000 yearly must | 
be low-cost public housing: “A=j= 
large-scale, low-rent public housing 
program to provide decent homes 
for low-income families . . . must | 
be the cornerstone of the nation’s | 
housing effort.” (from Labor’s Eco- | 
nomic Review, Sept., 1959.) 

And this would also be the cor- 
nerstone of all the public construc- 
tion programs that must come in 
with disarmament. 

Nine hundred thousand units 
would cost $12 billion, of which the 
cost to the government for capital 
payments and operating subsidies 
would amount to about one-fifth, or-g« 
$2.5 billion. The remainder would 
be borrowed through regular private 
channels used for public housing 
programs. The $2.5, billion of direct 
outlay amounts to barely 5 per cent 
of the military budget. For the 
fifteen years it will take less than we 
spend on the military in a single 
year. And for that, we can house 
everybody in America decently! 

The housing program ties in with 
the two main social and economic 
questions facing Americans today. 

The first is civil rights. In view 
of the dubious record of the AFL- 
CIO on this front, I was pleasantly | 
surprised to note the forthright way 
in which they put the question: 


Housing conditions are especially bad 
for Negroes. Despite the atrocious 
dwelling in which minority families are | 
forced to live, the acute shortage of 4 
housing they can obtain, even of the 


worst quality, has forced them to pay 
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very high rents even for the most un- 
sanitary, decrepit kinds of shelter. 

To help provide equal housing op- 
portunity, the Federal Government 
should assure an opportunity to obtain 
adequate housing to all families without 
regard to race, color, creed or national 
origin. This wil] require that all hous- 
ing built with the aid of Federal funds 
or credit or any other form of financial 
assistance should be made available to 
minority families on an equal basis with 
all other families. 

Secondly, it ties in with economic 
competition with the USSR. The So- 
viet Union has less housing space 
per family than we have. But they 
built g million housing units in 
1959. They will rehouse 88 million 
people during the seven-year plan. 
Everybody will have plenty of room 
in good, modern dwellings by 1970. 
Considering our smaller population 
and smaller growth in population, 
and larger average housing unit, the 
2.3 million units per year goal of 
the AFL-CIO would make a good 
competition with the Soviet effort. 
Let’s do it promptly. To the Sena- 
tors screaming about a missile gap, 
I say: Let us prevent a housing 
gap! 

And let me point this out. Be- 
cause of the leverage provided by 
use of private mortgage and bond 
money for most of the funds, the 
budget dollars devoted to low-cost 
housing go very far indeed in pro- 
viding jobs. The goo,o00 per year 
of low-cost units will provide 1,- 
800,000 jobs, or 45 per cent of all 
civilian employment connected with 
the arms program. 


Shorter Work-Week 


There has been a chorus of propa- 
ganda against the shorter work-week 
associated with cold war thinking. 
In 1957 Walter Reuther soft-pedaled 


the UAW drive for a shorter work- 
week because, he claimed, the Soviet 
Sputnik forced everybody to work 
harder to avoid falling behind the 
USSR. 

Of course, the auto companies 
laughed at this. Even while he was 
arguing this position, they were lay- 
ing off hundreds of thousands of 
auto workers, and the final touch 
was in 1960, when they surpassed 
1957 production with many fewer 
workers, through general practice 
of overtime, that is, of more than 
40 hours per week, and the worst 
speed-up in a quarter of a century. 

General Electric Corporation, in 
its post-Sputnik propaganda, went 
even further. It suggested that 
workers should have to sacrifice by 
working 48 hours per week at the 
same pay they now get for 40 hours. 
Employers, of course, would have 
to have profits maintained or in- 
creased, so that they would have 
plenty to invest in more defense pro- 
duction to compete with the USSR. 
That would be their “sacrifice.” 

Finally Nelson Rockefeller in 
1959, speaking to the state AFL-CIO 
convention, claimed that for the last 
three decades the working week had 
been cut three and a half hours per 
decade, and that this process must 
stop to permit successful economic 
competition with the USSR. 

The actual history is that Ameri- 
can labor was the pioneer in fighting 
for the shorter work-week, all the 
way back to 1887. And in winning 
it. From 1890 to 1940 there was 
a cut of 20 hours in the work-week, 
or four hours per decade. Then 
there has been none at all during 
the last two decades. War and cold 
war stopped the progress cold, and 
through overtime and “moon- 
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lighting,” the actual work-week aver- 
ages more today than two decades 
ago, 

America’s leadership in winning a 
shorter work-week is in danger. 

In Britain, the conservative TUC 
is demanding a cut from 48 to 40 
hours, citing the example of other 
countries, including the example 
of the 35-hour week planned in the 
USSR. 

Yes, the USSR is now almost down 
to 40 hours per week and in another 
two or three years will get ahead 
of us if we stand still. American 
labor is twice as productive as Brit- 
ish and Soviet labor. It is entitled 
to a shorter work-week. It needs 
it for holding onto jobs and adding 
to them. 

The Russians cut the work-week 
6 hours in five years and sent up 
Sputniks and Luniks at the same 
time. 

Perhaps if we match the Russians 
in reducing the work-week, we will 
match them also in the size and qual- 
ity of our sputniks. 

How about that, Mr. Reuther! 


East-West Trade 


For many years leaders of Ameri- 
can high finance were worried about 
their allies’ “dollar gap.” Now they 
are worried about their own dollar 
gap. Thanks to the cold war the 
American balance of payments is 
running the unprecedented deficit of 
$4 billion yearly, and everybody is 
afraid the almighty dollar may be 
unpinned—devalued—dethroned. 

The one and only solution is to 
end the cold war, and its six-billion 
yearly drain on the balance of pay- 
ments. And at the same time dis- 
armament will open the greatest op- 
portunity in our history for rebuild- 


ing foreign trade into a major eco- . 
nomic growth factor. 

Already East-West trade has been 
of crucial value to Britain, and 
other European countries, and to 
many raw material producing coun- 
tries in providing markets, avoiding 
currency devaluations, and provid- 
ing supplies of needed materials 
and equipment for industrializa- 
tion. 

Look at the picture. The social- 
ist countries have 36 per cent of 
the population of the world outside 
the United States, 45 per cent of its 
industrial production, and 70 per 
cent of its economic growth. That 
means they provide at least as large 
a potential market as the entire 
capitalist world, outside the United 
States—a market that is racing up- 
wards with its Soviet Seven-Year 
Boots and Chinese Leaps Forward 
—a market that buys above all things 
the kinds of specialized, major ma- 
chinery which no country can pro- 
duce like the United States! 

We can sell as much to that mar- 
ket as to the entire rest of the world. 
Simple arithmetic says we can sell 
it $15-$20 billion yearly. That 
could be the most important peace- 
time growth factor for the American 
economy in a number of decades. 

But everybody has been indoc- 
trinated with a half-dozen reasons 
why it supposedly won’t work. 

Let’s look at the facts. In seven 
years, 1952-59, East-West trade 
jumped from $3 billion to $8 bil- 
lion. And it’s growing more rapidly 
than ever. Only Americans got 
none of it. In terms of our eco- 
nomic position, we should get one- 
third or one-fourth. 

Of course there are difficulties. 
Let’s consider them seriously and 
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accurately — and not one-sidedly. 

It is said that the socialist coun- 
tries have nothing to sell us; they 
sell mainly raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and we have substitutes. 

The answer is: So does almost 
everybody else sell us mainly raw 
materials and foodstuffs, which com- 
prise 70 per cent of all our im- 
ports! What’s more, in view of in- 
creasing relative exhaustion of our 
own low-cost supplies in comparison 
with our growing use, the demands 
for foreign raw materials and food- 
stuffs of certain types will tend to 
grow. Take away discriminatory 
laws and regulations and the so- 
cialist countries will win a good 
share of it. This may be disadvan- 
tageous to American companies who 
have invested in Brazil and Turkey 
to make profits out of cutting off of 
Soviet manganese and chrome, but 
it will be beneficial to the United 
States generally. 

Chinese exports to us in the years 
1926-30 exceeded those of Mexico, 
France, India, Australia. If poverty 
stricken China could ship us $150 
million yearly of bristles, tungsten, 
antimony, carpet wool and other 
items in the 1920’s, how many times 
more could modern, on-surging 
China send us today? 

Moreover, the quantity of our ex- 
ports need not be limited to that of 
our imports from socialist countries. 
Undoubtedly, with the progress of 
disarmament, normal terms for ex- 
port of capital goods will be re- 
sumed, and these include credits of 
substantial period, and in some cases 
long period. 

Moreover, the USSR may send 
some gold, as it is a very large pro- 
ducer and has supplies, and has sent 
significant amounts to other coun- 
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tries, Even such an inveterate anti- 
Soviet propagandist as Henry Luce 
rubs his hands at the prospect of get- 
ting Soviet gold, now that he wor- 
ries about the backing of the dollar. 
Fortune editorializes: “The more 
gold the Russians release to the West, 
the better for free multilateral trade 
carried on by private enterprise.” 

And the multilateral trade is an- 
other means by which the socialist 
countries may be expected to buy 
more from us than they sell us, in 
turn selling more to countries with 
which we traditionally have a net 
import surplus. 

Another argument against East- 
West trade is that the USSR has a 
state trading monopoly, which is un- 
fair competition with our free en- 
terprise. Our poor, delicate, de- 
fenseless flower of free enterprisel 
Like the international oil cartel, 
which handles twenty times as much 
oil in international trade as the So- 
viet trading monopoly. 

Of the same quality is the charge 
of socialist country dumping. A fine 
charge for an American to make, 
when the U.S. Government prac- 
tices systematic dumping that sur- 
passes the dumping of all other gov- 
ernments combined. In fact, there 
is every evidence that the USSR does 
not engage in dumping, according 
to any reasonable, moderate descrip- 
tion of the term. Here is the Jour- 
nal of Commerce description, writ- 
ten last October 20, of the outcome 
of the trade agreement concluded 
in 1959 between Britain and the So- 
viet Union: 

“The Russians are pursuing a 
pricing policy which has silenced 
all fears of dumping, but which is 
consistent with the drive to earn 
as much sterling as possible.” 
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These and other arguments are 
motivated politically and by special 
interests of armaments, oil and for- 
eign, colonial-type investment. They 
are not valid. The fact is that East- 
West trade has a potential of many 
billions, as previously indicated. 
And I think that in the space of a 
four-year program of complete and 
total disarmament, American trade 
with the socialist world could rise 
to $5 billion yearly on the export 
side—and go on from there in suc- 
ceeding decades. 


Program Summary 


Let us draw up a balance sheet 
of our disarmament program in 
terms of jobs. There are now rough- 
ly 6.5 million people employed on 
account of the munitions budget— 
including 2.5 million in the armed 
forces, 3 million engaged in pro- 
duction and construction, and 1 
million civilians employed by the 
armed forces and at AEC establish- 
ments. 

Our housing program will pro- 
vide jobs for 1.8 million. Other 
public works, which we haven’t gone 
into, will provide another 1.8 mil- 
lion. The 35-hour week will mean 
an additional 4 million jobs, East- 
West trade and other measures to 
advance trade will account for a mil- 
lion jobs. That makes a total of 
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8.5 million jobs, or 2 million more -~~p 


than are available through the cold 
war. And that isn’t all. 

A major part of the program is 
to end poverty in America through 
higher minimum wages and the es- 
tablishment of minimum family in- 
comes, fair employment practices, 


C 


she 
mc 
en 


a program of national health insur- »-the 


ance, improved social security, and 
a GI Bill of Rights for former 
munitions workers. 

The higher purchasing power of 
the people resulting from these 
measures will increase domestic 
markets enough to provide another 
5 million jobs. 

All this means that the grand to- 
tal will be 13.5 million, or double 
those now in cold war jobs. It will 
keep all of these people employed, 
take care of existing unemployment, 
and the growth in the labor force 
for several years to come. 

In summary, disarmament will 
not automatically solve our econom- 
ic problems. But it will create a cli- 
mate in which they can be solved. 

The American people can take 
advantage of this climate, and create 
it by fighting for disarmament, to 
improve their lot markedly within 
the framework of horizons they them- 
selves have established in past po- 
litical and economic activities and 
battles. 





AN AIRPLANE NAMED “POETRY” 


“POETRY” is the name of the plane to be bought with the donation that was 
sent to Cuba by Chinese poets in answer to an appeal to the poets of the world 
by the Spanish poet Rafael Alberti and the Cuban poet Nicolas Guillen. 
The Cuban newspaper Hoy, commenting on the gift, said, “A donation of 
poets has been received from China, the great country where the Chairman and 
leader of the Revolution is a poet. This is another act of friendship for and 
recognition of the Cuban Revolution from the center of new-born Asia. . . 
showing that Cuba is not alone in its just fight for independence and national 


honor,” 


Id 


eS, 


*+PEACE TRENDS 


ONTINUING our survey of 
U.S. peace groups and trends, it 
should be noted that during this past 
month, prior to the Summit confer- 
ence, pressures for disarmament and 


ir- *¥sthe ending of nuclear tests and other 


nd 


ace activities have been acceler- 
ated by such groups as the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, the Quakers 
and others whose work was reviewed 
in our two previous issues. 

Some of the main peace activities 
scheduled for May such as Califor- 
nia’s “Little Summit” meeting, and 


SANE’s Madison Square Garden 
Rally, will serve to direct the 
thoughts of many thousands of 


Americans toward constructive solu- 


"tions at the Summit conference. Yet 


— 


how far we are from being able to 
mobilize any demonstration compar- 
able to the great Aldermaston Easter 
march of the British people, climax- 
ed by the 120,000-strong meeting 
in Trafalgar Square! The most seri- 
ous deterrent to the achievement of 
a broader and more vigorous peace 
movement in this country is, of 
course, the AFL-CIO cold-war ap- 
proach to international affairs. The 
tragic result of this is that the official 
preparations of organized labor for 
the Summit conference amounted 
to an effort to insure its failure 
rather than its success. 


AFL-CIO Conference 
on World Affairs 


For this conference, held in New 
York April 19-20, with the stated 


“™ purpose of helping to “provide for 


IN U.S. LABOR 


direction for U.S. foreign policy on 
the eve of the Summit,” President 
George Meany rounded up a roster 
of military and big business figures 
known for their advocacy of cold 
and preventive war. The limited 
discussion allowed from the floor, 
however, showed that even among 
the scant 200 top-officials compris- 
ing the labor part of the audience, 
there was at least some misgiving 
about the backward world political 
outlook to which they themselves 
still lend support. 

Conference chairman George M. 
Harrison, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks opened the 
proceedings by warning of “the 
seriousness of the Communist threat 
to human freedom, to our national 
security and to world peace.” 

Meany, in his keynote speech, pro- 
claimed that labor “‘knows the score” 
-—the score being that “The threat 
to human survival and progress stems 
from one source and one source only 
—Soviet Russia.” Urging no “appease- 
ment” of the Soviet Union, he de- 
clared that we must serve notice on 
Mr. Khrushchev “that the free world 
will proceed, at whatever cost, to 
achieve overwhelming superiority— 
militarily, economically and_ tech- 
nologically . . . Only then will the 
danger of war be reduced. . .” Calling 
for an America armed to the teeth, 
for a Dulles policy of inflexibility, 
he yet managed to wind up with the 
statement that the trade union move- 
ment believed in negotiations with 
the Soviet Union and controlled re- 
duction of armaments. 

Major General J. B. Medaris, form- 
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er commander U. S. Army Missile 
Agency, got a standing ovation after 
his speech. He criticized the Admin- 
istration for its ‘“‘over-kill” policy, 
said we had plenty of bombs and 
missiles but not enough bombers; he 
advocated a global aerial striking 
power whenever American interests 
were endangered, and a mobile army 
corps for a “swift limited war.” 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger of Har- 
vard, limited nuclear war advocate, 
spoke like a mouthpiece of Adenau- 
er (who sent a greeting to the con- 
ference), warned of the dangers of 
relaxation and disengagement, and 
declared Europe could not be de- 
fended without Germany. 

Prof. David N. Rowe of Yale Uni- 
versity, did the honors for the China 
Lobby and Chiang Kai-shek. 

The only address lacking the anti- 
Communist line was that of Dr. 
Ernest C. Grigg, chief of the United 
National Community Development 
Group, the only Negro guest speaker. 
He urged the elimination of colo- 
nialist concepts about Africa, under- 
standing of the great social changes 
there taking place and a positive 
attitude toward them. 

At the dinner concluding the con- 
ference, Douglas Dillon, Under Sec- 
retary of State, set forth the views of 
that part of the Adminstration which 
seems determined to reach no ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union 
on any issue. He cast doubts on the 


good faith of the Soviet Union, spoke. 


of its “grave and continuing threats 
to peace,” declared America would 
not permit “the courageous people 
of Berlin to be sold into slavery,” 
and altogether expressed the most 
pessimistic views of anything being 
accomplished at the Summit, (views 
which indeed, his own speech could 
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only bolster if it truly expressed U.S. 
policy) . 

Peace Trends in U.S. Labor 
Begin to Emerge 


The one hopeful note at the C1O- 
AFL Conference was the opposition 
to the official policy expressed from 
the floor, however weakly, which 
showed the rifts in the united cold 
war policy Meany and his henchman, 
Jay Lovestone, had hoped to achieve. 

A. H. Raskin, New York Times 
labor reporter, wrote on April 20 
that Meany’s position “stirred im- 
mediate dissent from leaders of the 
C1O. They voiced belief that the 
time had come for more stress on 
disarmament and peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 

Al Hartnett, [UE Secretary-Treas- 
urer, received a warm reaction to his 
proposal that reciprocal US—USSR 
trade union visits would help to ease 
world tensions, although Meany 
angrily answered that such fraterniz- 
ing would be a “betrayal of free 
unionists.” IUE President James 
Carey made some rather confused 
statements in which he seemed to 
wish to disassociate himself from 
the Meany policy while at the same 
time agreeing with it. UAW Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther also seemed to 
be backing slightly away from a cold- 
war position in speaking of disarm- 
ament and the urgency oi bringing 
People’s China back into the family 
of nations. Victor Reuther, of the 
AFL-CIO International Affairs Com- 
mittee, took exception to a speech 
on Latin America,, attacking the 
“oversimplification” of “attributing 
all trouble in Latin America and 
elsewhere to communism.” 

A fresh breeze blew through the 
conference when Evelyn McGarr, of 
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LABOR AND PEACE 


.the Montreal IUE, taking the floor 
after General Medaris’ speech, said: 


In Canada the labor movement is work- 
ing for world peace and negotiations. 
We consider that the funds used for build- 
ing bigger bombs can serve better pur- 
poses in meeting the needs of the people. 


Prior to the conference, cracks 
were already beginning to show, at 
various levels of the AFL-CIO for- 
eign policy edifice. Within the UAW 
itself, Reuther’s attitude contrasts 
with that of Secretary-Treasurer 
Emil Mazey, who, at a conference 
on “Labor’s Stake in Peace” spon- 
sored by the Chicago American 
Friends Service Committee in late 
February, called for an end to nu- 
clear weapons tests, for universal 
disarmament, and for recognition 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and 
its admission to the UN. Addressing 
a Detroit Sane Nuclear Policy rally 
in late April, Mazey repeated his 
Chicago speech in full and criticized 
labor leaders for not having mobil- 
ized their membership for peace in 
advance of the Summit meeting. He 
expressed his disappointment over 
the speeches at the AFL-CIO World 
Affairs Conference: “There was no 
balanced program presented and it 
certainly was not the kind of discus- 
sion we needed at this time.” 

Further down the UAW scale, the 
need to enlarge labor’s role as a peace 
force has been under examination 
for some time. Carl Stellato, presid- 
ent of Local 600 at the giant Ford 
River Rouge plant, who plans to 
tun for Congress, wrote last Decem- 
ber in the union paper: 

The labor movement must keep a- 
breast and be a part of history as it is 
being made. Now is the time when we in 


the labor movement can be captains of 
our fate and help steer events into chan- 
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nels for peace; to do anything else .... 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the workers of our nation... . 


Other sections of U.S. labor 
throughout the country have started 
slowly up the road toward peace- 
ful coexistence. 

An editorial in Carpenter, official 
monthly of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, in late 
1959 stated that it was almost in- 
credible that peace should be a mat- 
ter of fear and that all that was 
required was “a little of the same 
zeal for waging peace that we always 
show for waging war.” The editorial 
favored a substitute program for 
arms expenditures, one that would 
channel funds for construction of 
schools, hospitals, and other such 
projects to meet the people’s needs. 

The Minneapolis AFL-CIO central 
labor body in mid-February stated in 
its official organ, Labor Review, that 
establishment of a U.S. Department 
of Peace, with a Secretary in the 
presidential cabinet, would be a far 
greater aid to world peace than 
would boasting of our atomic power. 

The International Woodworkers 
of America adopted a resolution at 
its convention for exchange of union 
delegates with the USSR. 

The National Maritime Union 
will send a three-man delegation 
headed by president Joseph Curran 
to visit the Soviet Union in July. 
In accepting the invitation of the 
Sea and River Workers’ Union, 
Curran wrote: 

It is only on the basis of people meet- 
ing face to face and examining each 
others’ work and conditions without re- 
strictions and with a free and open mind 
that the tensions existing throughout the 
world can be diminished. . . . We look 


forward with keen anticipation to this visit 
and hope it can further the development 
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of genuine understanding between our peo- 
ple and our two countries which is so es- 
sential to the maintenance of world peace. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers call to its convention May goth 
at. Miami Beach has stressed that 
“attainment of peace is the overrid- 
ing problem.” Signed by President 
Jacob Potofsky and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Frank Rosenblum, it read in 
part: 


A peaceful solution must be found to 
ease international tensions, lest the world 
be destroyed by the products of its own 
science. A necessary step toward achieve- 
ment of this solution is the development 
of a sound and universal disarmament 
program as speedily as possible. 


The Amalgamated’s local and joint 
board organizations have given seri- 
ous consideration to the important 
10-point program of the 1960 Cam- 
paign for Disarmament, reprinted 
in full in Advance, organ of the 
Union. 

The Advance also carried a re- 
port of discussions at ACW meetings 
led by Stewart Meacham (former as- 
sistant to Potofsky, and present head 
of the Labor International Affairs 
Commission of the American Friends 
Service Committee) who urged 
union pressure on the U.S. Govern- 
ment in behalf of peace. 

While there are not many exam- 
ples as yet of cooperation by organ- 
ized labor groups with the broad 
peace movement, the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
sponsor list at least includes three 
trade union leaders—Patrick E. Gor- 
man, International Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; O. A. Knight, 
President, Oil, Chemical and Atom- 
ic Workers, and Walter Reuther. 


The Independent Unions 


The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
led by Harry Bridges, has constantly 
differed with AFL-CIO leadership 
on international relations. Not onlg 
after they tendered warm greetings 
to Premier Khrushchev when he visit- 
ed San Francisco, the union’s ex- 
ecutive council adopted resolutions 
in favor of a Summit meeting, cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests, denial 
of nuclear weapons to any German 
state, exchange of trade union dele- 
gations between the USA and the 
USSR, China, and other Socialist 
countries. It called for gradual re- 
laxation of the trade boycott and 
steps toward elimination “of ob- 
stacles to the full and complete ex- 
change of goods between all na- 
tions of the world.” The ILWU 
sent a 3-man delegation to the Soviet 
Union in late 1959 (see March NWR 
for their report). They conferred 
with the U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
and found that these diplomatic 
officials did not agree with Meany 
as to the non-existence of Sovict 
trade unions. The ILWU was the 
first American trade union to send 
a delegation to the USSR since the 
cold war began. A second group of 
its officials subsequently were de- 
legate guests of the East German 
trade unions. 

Impetus stemming from the ILWU 
pro-peace stand is discernible in 
noteworthy peace activities of or- 
ganized labor on the West Coast, 
particularly those of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and its affiliates. 
In connection with an all-day con- 
ference of 123 delegates held in early 
January, questionnaires were distrib- 
uted, for priority listing of specific 
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issues President Eisenhower should 
call to Congressional attention. 
When the count was taken, a sur- 
prise write-in issue—A Fair World 
Peace—topped the list. The Building 
Trades delegates moved for a broad- 
er conference, held in mid-March, 
which called on U.S. labor to back 
“a program of ending nuclear tests, 
cutting armed forces, slowing our 
war machines,” and for participa- 
tion in a “great nationwide public 
debate dealing with the transition 
to a peacetime economy.” 

The opinion of organized labor 
in South Clara County, California, 
was publicized in mid-March by 
James P. Loughlin, president of its 
Central Labor Council, when he 
stated that the U.S. should “set the 


example for the good of world 
peace” by permanently discontinu- 
ing nuclear testing” regardless of 
what Russia does. He also advo- 
cated recognition of People’s China. 
The 1960 political program of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Mach- 
ine Workers of America which, like 
the ILWU, is outside the AFL-CIO, 
puts primary emphasis on peace, 
calling for an end to the crushing 
burden of huge armaments and 
stressing that a reduction of govern- 
ment expenditures for military pur- 
poses “offers no threat to jobs and 
wages of working people.” Both the 
UE and the ILWU are conducting 
continuing studies on economic prob- 
lems of disarmament. 
Prepared by NWR Research Department 





TO THE MEN AT THE SUMMIT 


PEOPLE THE WORLD OVER look to you the representatives of the most pow- 
erful nations to reduce and eliminate the massive danger to human life rep- 
resented by a nuclear arms race in an atmosphere of rising world tensions. 
The present situation requires genuine leadership. We urge you to give ef- 
fective disarmament first consideration in your historic meeting. In particular, 
we are looking to you to resolve the few difficulties that stand in the way of 


a treaty ending nuclear weapons tests. This achievement would be hailed by 


all people as a tangible step toward durable peace. 


At this narrow place in 


human history, you have an unprecedented opportunity. We wish you success. 


Lester Pearson 


Max Born 


Martin Niemoeller 


Canada Germany Germany 
Brock Chisholm Shinzo Hamai Lord Boyd Orr 
Canada Mayor, Hiroshima United Kingdom 


Bertrand Russell 
United Kingdom 
Philip Noel-Baker 


Canon L. John Collins 
United Kingdom 


Martin Luther King 


Norman Thomas 
United States 


Ilya Ehrenburg 


United Kingdom United States U.S.S.R. 
Clarence Pickett Abbe Pierre Martin Buber 
United States France Israel 
Andre Trocme C. Rajogopalachari Carlos P. Romulo 
France India Philippines 


Pablo Casals 


Puerto Rico 


Norman Cousins 
United States 


This statement appeared in the New York Times, May 13. 

The statement is being circulated in the U.S. by American Friends Service 
Committee, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation, National Committce for a Sane Nuclear Policy, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, United World Federalists. 








The Great Chain of Progress 


by EDGAR P. YOUNG 


N INTERESTING example of 

the “chain reaction” effect of 
economic aid given to underdevel- 
oped countries on the lines advo- 
cated by Premier Khrushchev dur- 
ing his visit to India, and as prac- 
ticed for several years past by the 
USSR, and more recently by other 
countries of the socialist bloc, has 
been given by Bulgaria and China. 

As recently as 1957, the present 
writer when visiting Bulgaria had 
the privilege of being one of the 
first ‘““Westerners’’ to see the vast new 
non-ferrous mining enterprise, 
among the largest and most up-to- 
date of its kind in Europe, which 
had then just been established in 
the Rhodope Mountains with the 
help of the USSR. 

The very next year, in March 
1958, the Bulgarian state organiza- 
tion MINPROEKT secured con- 
tracts for the establishment of two 
such enterprises in China, for 
which all the plant and machinery 
were to be manufactured in Bul- 
garia, 

Two years have passed since then, 
and on February 24 of this year the 
first of these contracts was com- 
pleted. At Si-din, in the Kwangsi- 
chuang Autonomous Region of 
South China, the Vice Chairman of 
the Regional People’s Council, Fu 
Yu-tien, formally took over from 
MINPROEKT, in the presence of 
the Bulgarian Ambassador to China, 
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Peter Panchevsky, and his commer- 
cial counsellor Ivan Palov, a lead- 
zinc mining enterprise, comprised of 
two underground workings and one 
surface working, a modern flotation 
plant capable of handling 400 tons 
of ore daily and extracting from it 
15-20 tons of lead concentrate and 
80-90 tons of zinc concentrate, and 
a modern village to house the work- 
ers, with necessary public services 
(sanitation, water, electricity), and 
with generous social facilities, such 
as are to be found in what used to 


be “the wilds” of the Bulgarian 7 


Rhodope Mountains, 

The plans for all this were worked 
out by Bulgarians, on the basis of 
their own recent experience, in the 
short period of five months; all the 
plant and machinery (the new enter- 
prise is highly mechanized) was 
made in Bulgaria; all the “know- 
how” was passed on to the Chinese 
from Bulgarians, most of whom had 
only recently acquired it from the 
Russians. 

The other contract for a similar 
enterprise, with a daily capacity of 
1,000 tons of ore, is still being 
worked on in the province of Liao- 
ning, in Northeast China, after 
which the Chinese will doubtless 
be in a position to equip and estab- 
lish such enterprises for themselves 


—and also for other countries. And | 
thus the great “chain reaction” of , 


progress will be continued. 
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SPY PLANE AND SUMMIT 


L THE SPY PLANE AND THE 


| 


SUMMIT 
(Continued from page 10) 


free world against surprise attack and to 
enable them to make effective prepa- 
rations for their defense. 

Under these directives programs have 
been developed and put into operation 
which have included extensive aerial sur- 
veillance by unarmed civilian aircraft, 
normally of a peripheral character but 
on occasion by penetration. Specific mis- 
sions of these unarmed civilian aircraft 
have not been subject to Presidential 
authorization. 


The Secretary closed with the 


_ comment that far from damaging the 


Summit meeting, the incident 


| should help underline the impor- 


tance of its making an earnest at- 
tempt to achieve agreed safeguards 


| against surprise attack and expressed 


the hope that Premier Khrushchev 


| would cooperate to this end. His 


statement was universally interpreted 
as expressing the U.S. purpose of 
continuing espionage flights. 

The same day, Mr. Herter and 


| CIA Director Allen W. Dulles were 


briefing members of Congress along 
the foregoing lines in a go-minute 
secret session with leaders of both 
parties. Press reports said question- 


| ing reflected widespread dismay over 


| 


eo opinions. 


the timing, risks involved, and ap- 
parent lack of Presidential control. 
Congressional comment generally 
showed sharp division on the ques- 
_ tion of permitting clandestine flights 
' over Soviet territory. Senator Mans- 
field warned: 

This incident or any other of this 
kind might well have accidentally set off 
the holocaust of nuclear conflict. 
Editorial comment across the 

country, excerpted by the New York 
Times, showed confused and diver- 
The majority, how- 
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ever, whether upholding or opposing 
our government’s action in sending 
the spy plane, castigated the timing 
and method of handling of the in- 
cident. Many reflected the cold war 
double standard approach of seeking 
to put the blame on the Russians 
for the whole thing, instead of on 
those responsible. An important 
point was made by the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch: 


It is easy enough to say that every- 
body engages in espionage and that the 
only misfortune is getting caught. But 
aeriel mapping of bombing targets is 
something different from the ordinary 
run of espionage. It is the kind of 
action we would bitterly resent if applied 
to us. It is the kind of action appro- 
priate in wartime, or the brink of war- 
time, but it is highly provocative at any 
other time. (Italics added.) 


Arthur Krock wrote in the New 
York Times, that whatever Govern- 
ment agency was responsible: 


The timing either implies incompe- 
tence and/or irresponsibility in the use 
of the discretionary authority which the 
agency has been given by the President. 
Or it implies an assumption of authority 
that merits severe punishment. For 
such an assumption not only would vio- 
late the laws and the Constitution, it 
also would in effect lodge the decision of 
peace or war in subordinate government 
hands. (Italics added.) 


Walter Lippmann went further. 
He asked if the authority ‘“‘to order 
a deep penetration of Soviet terri- 
tory with a military reconnaissance 
plane is in some headquarters not 
in Washington,” how then could we 
know “that the authority to strike a 
blow is not also outside of Wash- 
ington?” and moreover: 


In this affair, there is on the record 
as we know it serious prima facie evi- 
dence, not only of unusual immorality, 
but of inefficiency. Why did not the 
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President forbid all such flights when 
the summit meeting was agreed to? It 
is not enough to say that he did not 
authorize this flight. Why did he not 
forbid it? 


The Wall Street Journal (May 9) 
- warned of the danger of accidental 
war from such incidents: 

Sending a cloak-and-dagger operative 
into Russia to pick up papers is one 
thing. Sending an unidentified plane 
far into Russia is quite another. A 
cloak-and-dagger operative could hardly 
start retaliatory missiles on their way. 
A plane, even unarmed, might. So 
while we are as mindful as anyone of 
the need for intelligence about what is 
going on inside Russia, it still seems to 
us that someone is playing with matches. 
Meantime, on May g in Moscow, 

at a reception in the Czechoslovak 
Embassy in celebration of Victory 
Day over the Nazis, Premier Khru- 
shchev emphasized the Soviet desire 
for full disarmament, with controls 
that would permit flying over So- 
viet territory. He called the U.S. 
flight a provocation, deliberately 
timed to injure the Summit confer- 
ence. Terming the U.S. State De- 
partment’s explanation alarming 
and dangerous, he warned that any 
planes sent over Soviet territory 
would be shot down and counter- 
measures would be taken. He con- 
tinued: 

I should say this: Those countries that 
have bases on their territories should 
note most carefully the following: If they 


allow others to fly from their bases to our 
territories we shall hit at those bases. 


Khrushchev declared he did not 
wish to heat up passions and no 
conclusions should be drawn inter- 
fering with good relations with the 
United States: 

Today I declare once again that we 


want to live not only in peace but also 
in friendship with the American people. 


The American people want no war, \§,,SUuC 
am sure of this. clu 


The Soviet Premier recalled that 
the day after General Nathan Twin-| © 





ing, then Chief of Staff of the US} ° 
Air Force, had been welcomed as : 
a guest in the Soviet Union, a US| p 
plane had flown over the Soviet|; ¢ 
Union as far as Kiev, but at that ; 


time it was decided to make no pro. | 

test. He urged an end to the ex), 
change of threats, and instead the! ti 
establishment of peaceful and friend.) 
ly relations, mutually advantageous 
trade, cultural exchange and tourist 
travel. Mr. Khrushchev went out of i 
his way to express his conviction| 4 
that the U.S. Ambassador, Llewellyn | P 
Thompson, had nothing to do with ] 
the matter, and ended with a toast 
“to the end of wars, to the end of | to 
provocations, to peace and friend. | at 


ship between the peoples.” ate 
Soviet Note of Protest Jo 


May 10. Soviet Foreign Minister |) the 
Gromyko delivered to the U.S. Em-} tee 
bassy in Moscow the formal protest | ass 
of the USSR against the “flagrant yea 
violation of Soviet state boundaries’ ple 
by the U.S. military aircraft. Re un 
counting the facts the note said the | ger 
pilot of the plane “will be brought | 
to account under the laws of the yj 
Soviet state.” The note declared | pu 
that according to the May 8 State | no 
Department announcement, contra | Y; 
dicting earlier statements, this and |. toy 
earlier violations of Soviet boundar: f q , 
ies for the purpose of military es | 
pionage were an official expression } tio 
of U.S. Government policy, mean 
ing in fact that they would be con- 
tinued, and that the Soviet Govern: 
ment was compelled “to give strict | 
instructions to its armed forces (0 his 
take all necessary measures” agains [sta 





rr, ih.such incursions. The note con- 


cluded: 





that The Soviet Government would sin- 
win- cerely like to hope that the Government 
US of the U.S.A. recognized in the final 

ie analysis that the interests of preserving 
a| and strengthening peace among the peo- 
U.S. | ple, including the interest of the Ameri- 


viet}, can people itself, whose striving for peace 
hae was well demonstrated during the visit 

of the head of the Soviet Government, 
pro- || _N. S$. Khrushchev, to the US.A., will be 


€x- || served by the cessation of the aforemen- 
the tioned dangerous provocative activities 
end.| against the USSR, by cessation of the cold 
cous | Wah and by search through joint efforts 

: with the Soviet Union and. other inter- 
Arist ested states for a solution of unsettled 
it of international problems on a mutually 
‘tion acceptable basis, which is awaited by all 
lyn |, People. 
with In Congress an attempt was made 





‘oast | to create a show of bipartisan unity 
d of |, to strengthen the President’s hand 
end: | at Paris, through speeches by Sen- 
_ ate Democratic leader, Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas, and Representa- 
_ tive Clarence Cannon, Chairman of 





ister |) the House Appropriations Commit- 
Em-} tee. Both justified the incident and 
otest | assailed Premier Khrushchev for his 
pm reaction to it. “The American peo- 
ries 94 a 


ple,’ said Senator Johnson, “are 
Re united in a determination to pre- 
I the | serve our freedom and we are not 


ught | going to be shaken from that course.” 

the Vice President Nixon and other Re- 

lared | publicans congratulated him. Can- 

a non’s speech, boasting of frequent 

nit | U.S. penetration into Soviet terri- 
and tory by as much as 1300 miles, was 

ndar _ a ranting denunciation of Premier 

Y & | Khrushchev for his strenuous objec- 

ssion | tions and “vicious vindictiveness.” 
an 

aa The President Assumes 

vert: Responsibility 

strict, May II, President Eisenhower, at 


es (0 his press conference, upheld the 
yainst | Statement of Secretary Herter justi- 
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fying espionage flights over the USSR 
on the ground that the “fetish of 
secrecy and concealment” in the So- 
viet Union had compelled him “to 
issue directives to gather, in every 
feasible way, the information re- 
quired to protect the United States 
and the free world against surprise 
attack and to enable them to make 
effective preparations for defense.” 
This was what was behind his “open 
skies” proposal, which he intended 
to bring up again at Paris. 
Answering a question about pos- 
sible Soviet flights over the Western 
part of the world, the President 
said, “As far as I know there has 
never been any over the United 
States.” On the question of the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing, the Pres- 
ident said there had been a “misun- 
derstanding.” He said his under- 
standing was that any new nuclear 
explosions would only be under the 
coordinated direction of a body in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, the 
USSR, and ourselves, and that no 
weapons testing was involved. 
Meantime, in Moscow’s Gorky 
Park, the wreckage of the plane and 
its espionage equipment were put 
on view, at a press conference held 
by Foreign Minister Gromyko for 
500 Russian and foreign correspon- 
dents, following which Premier 
Khrushchev came along and an- 
swered questions. He declared that 
the question of the intruding plane 
would be taken to the Security Coun- 
cil, and if satisfaction were not re- 
ceived there, to the UN General 
Assembly. Mr. Khrushchev spoke 
very sharply of Herter’s note, term- 
ing U.S. intentions to continue such 
flights an open threat to peace. He 
said that of course the U.S. State 
Department declaration changed his 
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opinion that the President had noth- 
ing to do with the affair, and that 
his hopes in the President had been 
disappointed. 

Mr. Khrushchev declared that 
the Soviet Union had never sent 
‘planes over the United States or 
other countries for espionage pur- 
poses, and that in individual in- 
stances of inadvertently violating the 
airspace of other countries, as had 
happened on the frontier with Tur- 
key and Iran, apologies had been 
made and those responsible pun- 
ished. 

The Soviet Premier stressed again 
his desire for normal and friendly 
relations with the United States: 


I hope you will understand our atti- 
tude when we angrily condemn such ac- 
tions. But we take a sober view of 
things and realize that even the sharpest 
polemics are better than war. 


Mr. Lippmann said of the Herter 
avowal of our intention to violate 
Soviet sovereignty that no nation 
could remain passive when it was 
the avowed policy of another to in- 
trude upon its territory. All spy- 
ing is illegal, although universally 
practiced, but “when the spying in- 
volves intrusion across frontiers by 
military aircraft, it is also against 
international law.” 

May 12. Replying to the Soviet 
note of protest, the U.S. Govern- 
ment stood by the May g statement, 
insisted its policy was for “purely 
defensive purposes,” denied any ag- 
gressive intent or any desire to preju- 
dice the Summit meeting, and 
charged that it was the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of the aase 
which raised such questions. It said 
it would be prepared to cooperate 
in Paris in seeking agreements to 
reduce tensions “including effective 


safeguards against surprise attack.” 
In Chicago, Adlai Stevenson 
asked: “Could it serve the purpose 
of peace and mutual trust to send 
intelligence missions over the heart 
of the Soviet Union on the very eve | Fr 
of the long awaited Summit Confer- 
ence?”’ 
May 13. The Government of Nor. » 
way formally protested to the f 
United States against the plan to 
land the plane in Norway, and asked 
that the U.S. Government take all | 4, 
necessary steps to prevent any simi- |) 
lar plans in the future. It was re- | of 
ported that a similar protest was |) m 
planned by Pakistan. There were | N 
serious reactions in Japan to US. 
spy planes taking off from Japanese | 
territory. 
Marshal A. K. Vershinin, head of | 
the Soviet Air Force, sent a polite} 
note postponing his scheduled visit | hj 
to Washington “until a more suit: 
able time.” 
Columbia Professor of Law and | gi 


=> 
~ 
. 


Director of International Legal Re- } U 
search, W. Friedman, wrote a letter be 





to the New York Times saying that 
the United States has created an un- |, 
precedented situation in acknowl | j, 
edging the deliberate nature of its | (h 
deep reconnaissance penetration and | en 
asserting its intention to continue | m 
such operations. The USSR, he said, | 4 
could make the same claim, anda) 






} 


| or 
new World War could well be the | 

. H ! th 

consequence of the U.S. action. He} 

noted: . 

Since 1919 national sovereignty ove!) y, 

airspace has been the universal practice “ 





and law and reconnaissance flights by of | 
ficial aircraft, military or not, are there- 
fore violaticns of sovereignty. Certainl 
this country would so interpret a Soviel | 1M 
flight over its territory. in 


no 
The scene now shifts to Paris—and “t th 
refer you back io the opening pages. 











ck.” 
nson 
pose 
send 
eart 
-eve | Friends and Enemies: What I Learned 
nfer in Russia, by Adlai Stevenson. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 195% 
Nor. 102 pages. $2.95. 
the In lieu of a review of our own of the 
n (0 | book written by Adlai Stevenson fol- 
sked lowing his last year’s extended visit to 
> all the Soviet Union, we think our readers 
simi- || will be interested in the final paragraphs 
s re- | of a review of the book which appeared 
was || in the Soviet magazine New ‘Times, 
were | No. 32. The review, under the above 
US, || tile, was written by the Soviet publi- 
| cist, A. Leonidov. Its conclusion fol- 
nese |) 
lows: 
|... The important thing is that, his 
dof | negative and biased attitude notwith- 
ollite standing, Mr. Stevenson draws some 
visit | highly useful and significant conclusions 
suit: p. for American policy. 
' First, he contends, Washington must 
and | give up, once and for all, all its illusions 
| Re- and self-deception about the Soviet 
etter | Union. The time has come to reckon 
ont with realities. 
; “We have been badly informed and 
‘unr are badly mistaken. The Soviet Union 
now! | is a stable power system and is not on 
of its | the brink of internal collapse... . Our 
1. and | emotional reaction to the rise of Com- 
tinue | munism has been to reject reality, aided 
said, | and abetted of late by our political lead- 
nda} ¢ts. We were not prepared for Sputnik 
> the | oF the Soviet economic challenge. But 
Hel the illusion of our superiority, together 
* “with the denial of unpleasant realities, is 
' a bad basis for foreign policy. I hope 
| Ove" we are fast approaching the end of this 
cong | eta of innocence and ignorance” (pp. 
there: | 92-93)- 
rtainly Sound thinking, and there is no point 
Soviet i questioning the advisability of inject- 


ing such terms as “innocence” and “ig- 
norance.” Mr, Stevenson’s over-all 


“ “tT thought is that an end should be put to 
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past Soviet-American relations. He 
writes: 

“T.think we must plug patiently away 
at stopping the arms race, with interna- 
tional supervision, and forego any lin- 
gering ideas of military superiority 
which will only accelerate the arms race. 
I think it would be most realistic and 
helpful if we recognized the principle 
of equality with the Soviet Union... . 
And the hope is that little by little we 
can break away from the concept of each 
other as the enemy and reduce fear and 
distrust” (p. 101). 

Mr. Stevenson’s is not a lone voice. 
Similar views have been expressed in re- 
cent months by other prominent Ameri- 
cans— Harriman, Kennan, Lippmann 
and Warburg, for instance. A new 
school of foreign-policy thinking, it is 
said, is coming to the fore in the United 
States and the West generally—the “ne- 
gotiation school” as a counterweight to 
the cold-war school. None of its propo- 
nents can be classed even as moderately 
Left. They are seasoned spokesmen of 
the ruling class and most of them be- 
long to its upper crust. But realities 
are forcing them to revise their views 
and conceptions. 

Men like Adlai Stevenson are coming 
to see that capitalism has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose from the 
cold war. Having taken a closer look 
at the strength, present and latent, of 
the socialist camp, they have decided 
that it is not wise to hover on the brink 
of a third world war. The program 
of the military industrial oligarchy which 
wants to perpetuate the arms drive in 
furtherance of its selfish aims, no longer 
suits them. They do not, of course, 
want to yield to socialism, which they 
abhor no less than the cold warriors do. 
But they feel that socialism cannot be 
destroyed by force: hence the search for 
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a more subtle capitalist strategy, one bet- 
ter adapted to the era of peaceful co- 
existence, 

“Friends and Enemies” is a product 
of this sober-minded school of thought. 


It is to be hoped that its conclusions will 
be pondered over in the West, and more 
especially in the United States. The 
more thinking Americans there are, the 
better for the world. 


VALUES IN SOVIET LITERATURE 


A Review by MURRAY YOUNG 


Interval of Freedom—Soviet Literature 
During the Thaw, by George Gibian. 
University of Minnesota Press. Min- 
neapolis. 1960. 166 pages. $4.25. 


HIS examination of Soviet writing 

during the years 1954-1957 by Pro- 
fessor George Gibian of Smith College 
contains some interesting conclusions 
about the values he believes are revealed 
in the portrayal of character and conflict 
in the novels, plays and short-stories writ- 
ten during this period. While 1957 
marked a return to some of the narrow- 
ness characteristic of the writing of the 
preceding 20 years—about which Prof. 
Gibian is extremely critical—he appears 
to believe that in general Soviet writing 
will continue on the course indicated 
during the “thaw.” 

One of the points of greatest difference 
between Soviet and American writings 
is in their treatment of science and sci- 
entists. Prof. Gibian points out how small 
a place science occupies in our writing; 
when scientists do appear they tend to be 
regarded as odd and mysterious. In So- 
viet writing, on the other hand, the treat- 
ment is quite different: 


Scientists are regarded in Russian 
novels as men apart from others only 
so far as they are more creative and cap- 
able of contributing more. The problem 
is how best to employ their exceptional 
talents. Otherwise scientists and geniuses 
are considered to be, not, as they some- 
times are in the United States, strange 
bearded men with foreign accents and 
retorts in their hands who are at home 
only in a laboratory, but men and women 
who belong among other people, form 
a normal part of the public, and are 
particularly necessary, since they work 


for the good of the society, of this genera- 
tion and of the future... . 

. . the scientist, while regarded as a 
benefactor of mankind, is not viewed as 
if he were garbed in the vestments of a 
priesthood; he is rather a rationalist hu- 
manitarian and a humanist. ‘This is one 
of the most encouraging conclusions to 
be gained from the scientist in Soviet 
fiction. 


Professor Gibian believes that the nega- 
tive characters—the “villains’—are far 
more revealing than the good characters 
—the “heroes.” In writings of the pre- 
1954 period the negative characters 
tended to be survivors of the old regime 
with deep but concealed antipathy to 
socialism. In the books and plays under 
consideration they are, like the good 
characters, products of the Soviet regime. 
They are usually in positions of power 
and authority which they have achieved 


by their competence and energy but with | 


a loss of the deeper human values: 


By what criteria do the authors who 
make the deepest analysis of the nature 
of villainy in Soviet life judge their char- 
acters? Their decisions appear to be based 








for the most part on traditional liberal, | 


humanistic values. Most Western think- 
ers, from Montaigne through Locke and 
Lincoln, could probably subscribe to 
them. Their ultimate measure of the 
value of a system of social organization 
is its effect on the human individual: 


the kind of a man it makes him. They | 


wish man to be large, generous, un- 
selfish, self-disciplined, free in his think- 
ing, speaking, and acting. . . . Behind 
this ideal stands a tradition of Western 
humanism, with its stress on the free 
development of the self. In one feature 
only is there again exceptionally great 
emphasis among the Russian writers. 


oO 


Concern for the community and for the | 


pears more deeply ingrained in the So- 
viet writers ideals than among most of 
The their Western counterparts. 


the 


10re 


The moral purposefulness everywhere 
evident in Soviet writing, and usually 
dismissed by less perceptive critics as 
“propaganda,” Professor Gibian sees as its 
link to the finest traditions of American 
nd European writing of the 19th cen- 
nera- tury: 

Great moral zeal is a trait shared by 


of all the Soviet writers. Their books aim 
. ™ at a moral revolution in their readers. 
ys The writers burn with the desire to make 
~ people become better beings and in turn 
gs to inspire them with the zeal to reform 
ae others. The books are full of fervor based 
y t 


on love for a variety of objects: work 
and hard effort; industrial and scientific 
nega- || progress of Russia; the welfare of the peo- 
» far | ple of the country; peace; the future 
acters | generations. Their authors would evident- 
- pre. ly have understood—and been under- 

stood—by the fervent writers of New 


— England in the period of its flowering 
SIM | and the Russian reformers and some of 
y © P the revolutionaries of the last century. 
under This rather old-fashioned, eager, touch- 
good ingly uncynical, unskeptical, nineteenth 


gime. } century idealism of the Soviet authors is 
power | one of their most surprising character- 
ieved | istics. 





with | But he sees a very significant difference 
in the values held up for approval in So- 
s who |viet writing and those proclaimed—if 
nature Jonly by implication—in contemporary 
' char- lhenialenn writing: 
based | : 
iberal, | Their view of property, of ownership 
think. | of material things, is more negative than 
-e and | OWS. . . . Soviet writers are quite anti- 


be to materialistic in regard to the owning of 
of the summer houses, cars, furniture, apart- 
ization J Ments. To desire such things is to them 
vidual: a sign of one’s moral weakness. Far from 
They | iudging the possession of wealth, good 
S, un- 1 clothes, and television sets to be signs 
think- | of success or of the superior worth of a 
Behind person, they tend to consider them indi- 
Vestern | Cations of the person’s corruption. Soviet 
1e free Writers have a strong bias toward admir- 
feature '"§ poverty, suspecting riches. This bias 
y great against materialistic and bourgeois and 
writers r in favor of ascetic, underdog, and prole- 
for the | 
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4 - to work for future generations ap- tarian values, which used to be directed 
will 


against the nineteenth-century mesh- 
chane, aristocrats, and capitalists of 
Tsarist Russia, is now aimed against the 
social elite of Soviet Russia, the Droz- 
dovs and Kramovs [‘‘villains” in two of 
the books examined]. 


The sharpest difference, however, be- 
tween Soviet and contemporary Ameri- 
can writing is in their two attitudes to- 
ward society, Professor Gibian believes. 
None of the Soviet writers, he finds, even 
the most critical—with the exception of 
Boris Pasternak—repudiate social, organ- 
ized undertakings: “the earnest, dedi- 
cated sense of the linking of people to- 
gether in a communal effort.” Largely 
taken up with individuals concerned only 
with living their own lives and thinking 
for the most part only of themselves and 
their family, American novels are com- 
pletely alien in spirit from their Soviet 
counterparts. 

This study shows a wide knowledge of 
Soviet writing, discussing in detail novels 
such as Granin’s Those Who Seek, 
Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, Dudintsev’s 
Not By Bread Alone, available in English 
translation, and also Kaverin’s Searches 
and Hopes, Galina Nikolaeva’s A Battle 
on the Way, Pagodin’s play Petrarch’s 
Sonnet as well as many others, none of 
which have been translated. 

Critical of almost every aspect of So- 
viet writing as well as constantly critical 
throughout of Soviet society, Professor 
Gibian nevertheless concludes his study 
with these words: 


We have lost much of their (the Rus- 
sians’) youthful spirit of idealism. Some- 
times we find ourselves swamped in 
materialistic pursuits which the Russian 
writers would consider selfish and de- 
grading. Most important of all often we 
live lives isolated from other people, 
lacking in a sense of common _pur- 
pose which would provide us with long- 
range goals towards which to work and 
orient our lives. We could well allow 
ourselves to be inspired by the Russian 
intellectuals’ greater social sense of res- 
ponsibility, as well as by their contempt 
for the frivolities of life. 
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